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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The new Annual Review of Psychology is listed for 
the first time in entry number 3935. This publica- 
tion will be treated as a journal with annual publica- 
tion. Its abbreviation is Annu. Rev. Psychol. 


GENERAL 


3912. Rubenshtein, S. L. Osnovii obshchei psi- 
khologii. (Foundations of general psychology.) 
(2nd ed.) Moscow, 1946. 685 p.—This edition 
contains no substantial revisions from the first 
edition, 1941, which won the Stalin prize. Ruben- 
shtein’s book is regarded (as of 1946) as the first 
effective synthesis of the purposive, holistic, 
materialistic, and historical emphases of Soviet psy- 
chology. The basic ‘‘unit’’ of psychology is the act. 
Man “must be studied in action."’ There is an em- 
phasis on conscious as versus unconscious motiva- 
tion, on the importance of rational understanding. 
While all aspects of psychology are posed in a correct 
framework of Marxism, Leninism, and Stalinism, 
the author conducts an extensive critical review of 
Western psychological literature and introduces a 
considerable amount of experimental work done in 
the Soviet Union. Marxist concepts dominate 
however. Thus, comparative psychology, as it is 
ordinarily understood in this country, is ruled out 
on the ground that according to the dialectical con- 
ception of development laws applicable to one stage 
of development (man) cannot be reduced to laws of 
a lower stage (animal). For the same reason, reduc- 
tionism involving explaining psychological concepts 
in terms of physiology is ruled out. Physiology is 
the material substratum of psychology, but cannot 
explain psychology. There is a strong emphasis on 
the possibilities for modifying human nature, but an 
even stronger emphasis on the fact that man can 
direct and modify his own behavior and own char- 
acter.—R. A. Bauer. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


3913. Bergler, Edmund. Three tributaries to the 
development of ambivalence. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1948, 17, 173-181.—3 tributaries of the stream of 
ambivalence are described: (1) conflict between the 
autarchic defense mechanism and the regressive 
wish to be passively orally-anally penetrated (child’s 
fantasy of omnipotence is disturbed by misconcep- 
tion that being nursed is having its body aggressively 
penetrated); (2) a pseudoaggressive attempt to 
ward off passivity; (3) utilization of pseudoaggres- 
sion against oral-anal submission through narcissistic 
gratification —L. N. Mendes. 


3914. Cantril, Hadley (Princeton U., N. J.), 
Ames, Adelbert Jr., Hastorf, Albert H., & Ittelson, 
William H. Psychology and scientific research. 
I. The nature of scientific inquiry. II. Scientific 
inquiry and scientific method. III. The transactional 
view in psychological research. Science, 1949, 110, 
461-464; 491-497; 517-522.—“‘An attempt to clarify 
our thinking about the nature of scientific research 
in those fields which take upon themselves the pri- 
mary responsibility of accounting for man’s thoughts 
and behavior,” including the function of scientific 
inquiry to man, the steps involved, the distinction 
between scientific inquiry and scientific method, 
the implications for psychology derived from these, 
to what degree science can be “objective,”’ and sug- 
gestions ‘‘which might accelerate the kind of scientific 
research that will increase our understanding of 
man.’’—B. R. Fisher. 


3915. Foss, Martin. (Haverford Coll., Pa.) Sym- 
bol and metaphor in human experience. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. 205 p. $3.00.— 
The need for a wider method of approaching the 
meaning of human existence is stressed and is an- 
swered by the metaphorical process which goes be- 
yond the limited, fixed character of the symbol and 
enters realms of truth and expression which mere 
symbolic reduction cannot permit. Symbolic organ- 
ization is necessary and is seen in ritual in religion, 
rules in art, and law in society, but these closed 
symbolic reductions are changed and even de- 
stroyed by the metaphorical process which is de- 
scribed, “. . . the atomic view of symbolic purism 
loses its exclusive and dominant position, and cedes 
its place to a process which, with regard to the 
changing aspects of its phases and their being over- 
come by a continually growing unity, can be called a 
metaphorical process.""—A. J. Bachrach. 


3916. Fuller, J. L. (Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me.) Situational analysis: 
a classification of organism-field interactions. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1950, 57, 3-18.—At a given time, be- 
havior can best be described in terms of an organism- 
environment interaction. Three types of such inter- 
action are defined: (1) directive, based on level of 
drive or incentive; (2) cybernetic, based on degree to 
which cues can be selected which are useful in goal 
orientation; and (3) effective, measured in terms 
of appropriateness of energy expenditure to task. 
Three levels of each interaction are described, as well 
as all possible combinations. Examples are given 
in terms of behavior. The applicability of the classi- 
fication to problems of behavior research is discussed. 
The following hypothesis is set up: “Jf the inter- 
action demands of two situations are similar, the 
nature of the adaptive responses will be fundamentally 


455 


3917-3926 


alike no matter how different the situations appear 
physically or how different the behavior patterns 
appear externally."”—R. B. Ammons. 


3917. Gershman, H. Neurotic pride and self- 
hatred according to Freud and Horney. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1947, 7, 53-55.—A brief description of 
the interpretation of neurotic pride and self-hatred 
according to Freud and according to Horney is 
followed by an analysis of the differences in the 
points of view. Freud’s concept tends to be genetic, 
biological, and evolutionary while Horney interprets 
neurotic pride and self-hatred as “dynamic attitudes 
toward the self, which the individual acquires as a 
result of his relationship with other human beings.” 
—K. S. Wagoner. 


3918. Katz, David. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) 
Gestalt psychology. New York: Ronald Press, 
1950. x, 175 p. $3.00.—A translation by Robert 


Tyson of the second German edition (see 23: 432). 


3919. Lee, Harold N. ( Newcomb Coll., Tulane U., 
New Orleans, La.) Theoretic knowledge and hy- 
pothesis. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 31-37.—All 
scientific laws can be considered to be hypotheses, 
stateable in the “‘if-then”’ form: if generalization G is 
true, then particulars a, b, c... will happen. 
Even if a, b, and c do happen, this does not prove G. 
Their occurrence is usually held to increase the prob- 
ability of the truth of the generalization. Theories 
are useful in terms of their power to predict events, 
i.e., their explanatory power. New hypotheses 
should be tested with vigor and not accepted until 
all conceivable attempts have been made to over- 
throw them. We cannot afford to be either dog- 
matists or skeptics with respect to theoretic 
knowledge.—R. B. Ammons. 

3920. Littman, Richard A. (U. Oregon, Eugene.), 
& Rosen, Ephraim. Molar and molecular. Psychol. 
Rev., 1950, 57, 58-65.—Tolman’s introduction of the 
terms molar and molecular was perhaps the last step 
in establishing the legitimacy of the psychological as 
opposed to the physiological-reductionist approach 
to behavior. At least seven different meanings of 
the terms have appeared, various combinations of 
which have been adopted by different writers. The 
role ‘“‘of the molar-molecular distinction has shifted, 
perhaps to the point of losing its usefulness. . . . 
The specific contribution made by the distinction 
has been almost universally accepted so that the 
multiplicity of meanings we now find may be an 
index of future unproductiveness. With this multi- 
plicity there has arisen an affective attachment to 
the terms, gua terms, which serves to cloud the prob- 
lem and dominate fresh approaches. We suggest, 
therefore, that the terms be abandoned, for it does 
not seem possible to purge them of their confusing 
connotations.” —R. B. Ammons. 


(See also abstract 4161) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


3921. Chocholle, René. Le déclenchement des 
stimuli par le sujet en physiologie sensorielle. (The 


GENERAL 


release of stimuli by the subject himself in sensory 
physiology.) J. Psychol. norm. path. 1949, 42, 339- 
344.—A method is described whereby the subject 
himself initiates the stimulus in sensory experiments. 
The method includes successive trials under the same 
conditions. The major advantage lies in letting the 
subject choose the time most favorable to him to 
make the measurements.—G. G. Besnard. 


3922. Fisher, Ronald A. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
The design of experiments. (Sth ed.) London: 
Oliver & Boyd, 1949. xi, 242 p. 12s. 6d.—This 
fifth edition differs from the 3rd (latest edition noted, 
see 18: 12) by the addition of sections on the fiducial 
limits of a ratio (in 4th ed.), and on configuration in 
three or more dimensions. (See also 13: 4964).— 
C. M. Louttit. 


3923, Ireland, Fred H. (Fordham U., New 
York.) An electronic flicker apparatus for monocu- 
lar and binocular stimulation. J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 
183-193.—An electronic instrument was devised to 
improve upon that used nearly 50 years ago by 
Sherrington to study binocular flicker. The former 
technique could not control frequency, and auditory 
cues were always present. This present apparatus 
is silent and adaptable to synchronous or 180 degree 
phase presentation, and can be readily calibrated to 
within one-tenth of 1% accuracy.—R. W. Husband. 


3924. Lewis, Don, & Shephard, Alfred H. (U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) Devices for studying associative 
interference in psychomotor performance: I. The 
modified Mashburn Apparatus. J. Psychol., 1950, 
29, 35-46.—A special model of the Mashburn Ap- 
paratus was developed for investigating associative 
interference. The principal innovations are provi- 
sions for interchanging and/or reversing the 3 con- 
trols on the apparatus and for counting errors in 
performance. When original practice with one ar- 
rangement of the controls, by means of 3 banks of 
lights, is followed by interpolated practice with a 
different arrangement, and the interpolated practice 
is then followed by a relearning of the original task, 
clear evidence of associative interference appears: 
decrease in number of matches, increase in errors 
and in error-match ratio— R. W. Husband. 


3925. Lewis, Don, & Shephard, Alfred H. (U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) Devices for studying associative 
interference in psychomotor performance: IV. The 
turret pursuit apparatus. J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 173- 
182.—A pursuit device requires the subject to keep a 
spot of light on a target moving through an irregular 
course. If, after practice under standard conditions, 
controls are reversed, reliable decrements in ability 
to perform the original task appear at the outset of 
relearning. There are marked individual differences 
in this susceptibility to associative interference.— 
R. W. Husband. 

3926. Pomerantz, Martin A., & Pfeiffer, Robert C. 
(Franklin Institute, Swarthmore, Pa.) High-speed 
direct-inking recording system. J. Franklin Inst., 
1949, 248, 305-310.—A description is given of a re- 
cording system which can resolve impulses separated 
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by 0.01 sec., which is capable of operating continu- 
ously for long periods of time, and which may be 
used in conjunction with a high speed tape-reading 
mechanism permitting rapid analysis of records. 
The system as described incorporates a Brush BL201 
high-speed magnetic oscillograph and is relatively 
inexpensive, light in weight, and portable. The reel 
accommodates 2500 feet of paper. The pen deflects 
one chart millimeter per millivolt input and has a 
uniform response frequency up to 100 c.p.s. Paper 
speed is 9 cm. per sec. at which rate paper rolls must 
be replaced after 2.3 hr. of continuous operation.— 
R. W. Burnham. 

3927. Scott, J. P. (Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me.) Genetics as a tool in 
experimental psychological research. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1949, 4, 526-530.—In numerous cases 
authors arrive at different conclusions in doing simi- 
lar experiments. The difference can only be ex- 
plained by the assumption of strain differences in 
the animals. The article is designed to show how 
present-day knowledge of heredity may be useful in 
the study of behavior. (1) Present trends in the 
science of genetics, (2) genetic variability and be- 
havior variability, and (3) the control of genetic 
variability are discussed. The author shows how 
heredity can be made a useful research tool. It is 
suggested that psychologists should investigate the 
genetic background of their animals and state it.— 
R. Mathias. 


3928. Shephard, Alfred H., & Lewis, Don. (U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) Devices for studying associative 
interference in psychomotor performance: II. The 
modified two-hand coordinator. J. Psychol., 1950, 
29, 53-66.—This modified two-hand coordinator 
was designed to investigate associative interference 
in psychomotor performance. The changes provide 
for reversing and interchanging the controls, chang- 
ing the rate of movement of the contact button, and 
recording response errors.—R. W. Husband. 


New TEstTs 


3929. Derner, Gordon F., & Aborn, Murray. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) An ad- 
ministration board for the Wechsler-Bellevue Ob- 
ject Assembly subtest. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 
14, 71-72.—An administration board has been 
developed to facilitate administration of the Object 
Assembly subtest of the W-B scale. This board 
provides for prompt presentation, standardized 
location of pieces, and serves as a satisfactory kit for 
keeping the material.—S. G. Dulsky. 


3930. Poruben, Adam, Jr. (Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York 10.) Validation and 
standardization of the AGO General Mechanical 
Aptitudes Test. J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 133-155.— 
The purposes were to determine the validity of the 
General Mechanical Aptitudes Test with a technical 
trade school population, testing 463 boys, 10th to 
12th grades. The test has four subtests: mechanical 
comprehension, technical reading, paper form board, 


3927-3934 


shop arithmetic. It does predict academic success in 
both industrial and technical curricula, the weighted 
average of multiple correlations being .39 and .47 
respectively. It had highest validity in predicting 
marks in basic technical courses. Single subtests 
had predictive value in certain courses. Mechanical 
training raised scores on at least two of the subtests. 
—R. W. Husband. 


STATISTICS 


3931. Court, Arnold. (Office of the Quartermaster 
General, Washington, D. C.) Separating frequency 
distributions into two normal components. Science, 
1949, 110, 500-501.—‘‘The method for such separa- 
tion, outlined by Charlier more than 40 years ago 
but little noticed, is based on Pearson's general 
method for finding two normal components in any 
distribution, which assumes nothing about them 
except their existence, and requires solution of a 
complete ninth degree equation involving the first 
five moments of the given distribution.” The valid 
assumptions about the components and the char- 
acteristics of the distribution to be resolved needed 
to use this method are stated. Examples and dis- 
cussion of use of the method are presented briefly.— 
B. R. Fisher. 

3932. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, Eng.) Cri- 
terion analysis—an application of the hypothetico- 
deductive method to factor analysis. Psychol. Rev., 
1950, 57, 38-53.—“‘The writer has tried to show in 
this paper that orthodox methods of factorial 
analysis are inadequate for genuinely scientific re- 
search because they reject the hypothetico-deduc- 
tive method which is fundamental to all scientific 
work. The method of criterion analysis has been 
developed in an attempt to imbricate factorial 
analysis and the hypothetico-deductive method, and 
an example is given of the use of this new method. 
. . . Certain problems raised by the use of criterion 
analysis are discussed, and suggestions are made 
regarding the use of this method in a variety of cir- 
cumstances. It is not claimed that criterion analysis 
would be a method useful for all types of problems, 
but it is maintained that for those taxonomic pur- 
poses which constitute the primary justification of 
factorial methods criterion analysis provides a 
scientifically acceptable and worth-while tool.’’— 
R. B. Ammons. 

3933. Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Statistical theory and research designs. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1950, 1, 277-296.—Primary emphasis of 
this review, covering February, 1948 to June, 1949, 
is on publications clearly directed to the psychologist, 
with mention of new theories and techniques with 
direct application in psychological research. - The 
major headings are: experimental design and analy- 
sis, psychometric methods, correlation and multi- 
variate analysis, and coding and computational 
techniques. 113-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

3934. Lubin, A. (U. London,'Eng.) A note on 
“criterion analysis.”” Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 54-57. 
—“The purpose of this note is to: (1) Outline the 
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algebraic procedure followed by Dr. Eysenck in his 
criterion analysis. (2) Point out the necessity of 
correcting for univariate selection on the criterion. 
(3) Discuss the interpretation of the vector that 
rotates the factor matrix to the criterion column. 
(4) Prove that criterion analysis will be completely 
successful when all of the criterion variance that can 
be predicted from the tests is a function of the 


common factor scores of the test battery.”” (See 24: 
3932.)—R. B. Ammons. 
(See also abstract 4073) 
REFERENCE WORKS 
3935. Stone, Calvin P. (Stanford U., Calif.) 


Annual review of psychology. Stanford, Calif.: 

Annual Reviews, Inc. Annual. Vol. 1, 1950. ix, 

330 p. $6.00.—This annual publication will include 

review articles of major psychological fields. All of 

the 18 reviews in this issue are separately abstracted. 
C. M. Louttit. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


3936. Boring, Edwin G. Policy and plans of the 
APA. V. Basic principles. Amer. Psychologist, 
1949, 4, 531-532.—After the returns from the P & P 
Board questionnaire are tabulated, changes in the 
By-laws will be suggested and submitted for approval 
or rejection by APA members. The organization 
and use of the APA is described briefly. It is noted 
that many complaints have been made that there 
are too many divisions in the APA. Secondly, 
there is a conflict of loyalties on the question of 
representation, i.e., representation by division or 
State Society. However, the APA will remain a 
huge organization with a professional and scientific 
head.— R. Mathias. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


3937. Donald G. Paterson. 
Psychologist, 1949, 4, 538.—Portrait. 

3938. [Anon.] Bibliography of A. A. Brill. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 164-172.—Bibliog- 
raphy. 

3939. [Anon.] Curriculum vitae A. A. Brill. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 161-163.—Biography. 

3940. Lehrman, Philip R. A. A. Brill in American 
psychiatry. Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 155—160.— 
Biography. 

3941. Miles, George Herbert. An autobiography. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 193-211.—An- 
other in the series of autobiographies of leaders in 
British psychology. This traces the development of 
interest in the field of the man who became the first 
secretary of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. The early years of the NIIP and the 
beginnings of industrial psychology in England are 
seen through the experiences of the individual. 
Portrait.—G. S. Speer. 

3942. Oberndorf, C. P. A. A. Brill. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1948, 17, 149-154.—Obituary. Portrait. 
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3943. Pillsbury, W. B. James McKeen Cattell, 
1860-1944. Nat. Acad. Sci. Biogr. Mem., 1947, 
25(1). 16 p.—Portrait, biography, and bibliog- 
raphy. 

3944. Tiffin, Joseph. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Carl Emil Seashore: 1866-1949. Psychol. 
Rev., 1950, 57, 1-2.—Obituary. Portrait facing p. 1. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


3945. Driscoll, Gertrude P. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Community leadership 
réle of the school psychologist. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1950, 51, 204-211.—The school psychologist is a 
co-worker in education and a specialist in human 
behavior, contributing to an understanding of indi- 
vidual pupils by utilizing findings obtained through 
psychological study of the child’s potentialities, home 
and community experiences, and emotional condi- 
tioning. He is a teacher of teachers or a consultant 
for teachers. His chief tool is diagnosis through 
tests, conferences, and other means whereupon selec- 
tion is made of the most appropriate technique to be 
carried on in the classroom or with the parents. 
Mental hygiene facilities should be improved and 
endorsed by public opinion, to provide for optimum 
growth of all children in the community.—G. E. 
Bird. 

3946. Gitelson, Maxwell. Problems of psycho- 
analytic training. Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 
198-211.—In discussing criteria for selection of 
suitable candidates for training as psychoanalysts, 
psychological aptitude is stressed, the validity of 
preliminary interviews is questioned, and personal 
analysis is seen as a prerequisite rather than as an 
intrinsic part of training. Students should be taught 
the basic science of psychoanalysis. Supervised 
analysis of a patient should not be undertaken until 
the student’s own analysis is in the stages of resolu- 
tion. There is a tendency to overemphasize formu- 
lation in case seminars—L. N. Mendes. 


3947. Hall, Margaret E. (Chicago (JU.) Public 
Schs.) Current employment requirements for school 
psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 519- 
525.—Two types of questionnaires were sent to state 
and city superintendents of public schools respec- 
tively. All states but two returned the question- 
naires. 11 states have state certification of school 
psychologists, and 7 have registries or certification 
of some type for individuals whose work greatly 
overlaps the school situation. Of the 237 question- 
naires sent to superintendents of public schools, 
nearly half were returned. The results are analyzed 
in two tables showing (1) classification of returned 
questionnaires and (2) salaries of school psycholo- 
gists. The employment in relation to state certifica- 
tion and size of city, the upper and lower level 
requirements are also elucidated.—R. Mathias. 

3948. Masserman, Jules H., Hecker, Arthur O., 
Pessin, Joseph, & Boothe, Bert E. Philosophy and 
methodology in the training of 500 psychiatric 
residents. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 362-369. 
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—The general aims in the training of VA psychiatric 
residents are discussed. They are: (1) to meet the 
national need for competent neuro-psychiatrists, (2) 
to meet the specific present and future needs of the 
VA. Such programs are best conducted in VA 
hospitals where close academic and personnel liaison 
with other medical and university faculties is possi- 
ble. The criteria used in the selection of prospective 
candidates are described. The 3-year program is one 
of academic, laboratory and clinical instruction, and 
comprises a well-integrated curriculum of psychiatric 
knowledge and techniques.—A. Einsohn. 

3949. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Bifurcation in clinical psychology. /. 
Psychol., 1950, 29, 157-164.—The tremendous 
growth of practicing psychologists, particularly 
clinical, has created two special problems: giving 
them adequate and appropriate training, and selec- 
ting highly competent individuals to develop the 
basic science of personality. Traditional course 
sequences are designed for teachers and researchers, 
and do not train in the right area. The PhD level is 
not necessary for the majority, nor are the custom- 
ary dissertation and language requirements.—R. W. 
Husband. 

3950. Stainbrook, Edward. (Hilltop Orchards, 
Boston Post Road, Branford, Conn.) On the structure 
and dynamics of supervision in psychiatric training. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 35-40.—Personal psy- 
choanalysis is most desirable for the psychiatrist in 
training. Since only 10-25% of resident psychi- 
atrists will be able to acquire this an integrated 
program of learning about the self in relation to 
others by means of supervision during a three year 
residency is proposed and discussed—M. P. 
Klinger. 

(See also abstract 4274) 
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3951. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Animal and physiological psychology. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1950, 1, 173-188.—The period January, 
1948 to June, 1949 is reviewed under major headings: 
comparative studies, post-brain damage behavior, 
stimulation methods, suppressor functions and 
thought, and physiological mechanisms of symptom 
formation. 67-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

3952. Kay, Hector W., & Karpovich, Peter V. 
(Springfield (Mass.) Coll.) Effect of smoking upon 
recuperation from local muscular fatigue. es. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1949, 20, 250-256.—The 
problem of maintaining a “no-smoking” rule among 
Springfield College athletes who do not consider 
smoking harmful to their athletic stamina and ability 
has caused the authors to study the matter on 14 
college students who were habitual smokers. Using 
performance on the hand dynamometer in relation- 
ship to the smoking of a cigarette or a placebo they 
concluded “that the smoking of one cigarette by 
habitual smokers had no effect on recovery from local 
fatigue of the flexors of the hand.’’"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3949-3956 


3953. Mygind,S. H. The function of the parietal 
eye. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1949, 24, 607-629.—A 
well-developed and functioning parietal eye is found 
today only in the lamprey and certain reptiles. The 
parietal eye seems to be a position-regulating sup- 
plementary static organ. In reptiles and perhaps 
extinct amphibians the parietal eye probably per- 
ceives light intensity and this stimulation influences 
an unknown process perhaps of internal secretion. 
The parietal eye is not a real visual organ. 21 
references.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstract 4038) 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


3954. Bishop, George H. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Potential phenomena in thalamus and 
cortex. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 421-436. 
—The electrical activity of. the central nervous 
system is predominantly that of cells and not axons. 
The cortical response to stimulation via afferent 
pathway shows a specific response as a 1 msec. sur- 
face negative wave corresponding to the potential of 
the afferent radiation terminations, the subsequent 
waves representing activity of cortical cells. Simple 
systems like the geniculate show monophasic spikes; 
the cortical diphasic spikes result from 2 different 
groups of cells synaptically related. The unit cell 
potential develops from the unequal depolarization 
of axonal and dendritic ends; this may be reversed 
by external polarization. Theoretical fields are 
diagramed and related to cell structure. Opposite 
conditions relate to the activity of the specific re- 
sponse apparatus and the regulatory apparatus, and 
the inference of reverberating closed circuits is un- 
necessary to account for the activity of either. 
The discussion by R. Meyers adds material from 
thalamic recording in humans.—C. E. Henry. 

3955. Bremer, F. (U. Bruxelles, Belgium), & 
Bonnet, V. An analysis of the sensory responses of 
the acoustic cortex. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 
1, 447-450.—This is a brief statement of Bremer’s 
views on the role of thalamus and cortex in the 
electrical activity of the brain. From an analysis 
of the response of the unanesthetized acoustic cortex 
and medial geniculate body (cat) to auditory stimuli 
it appears that the first positive wave represents the 
activity of short relay ascending neurons. The fol- 
lowing longer surface-negative wave represents the 
corticofugal activity of large pyramidal cells. The 
slow afterdischarge results from the autorhythmic 
synchronized activity of subcortical neurons. No 
oscillographic evidence of thalamocortical reverbrat- 
ing circuits was found. The discussion by A. R. 
Tunturi deals with the electrical mapping of the 
auditory area (dog) which shows a cortical fre- 
quency projection.—C. E. Henry. 

3956. Epstein, Joseph A., & Lennox, Margaret 
A. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Electroencephalo- 
graphic study of experimental cerebro-vascular oc- 
clusion. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 491- 
502.—Acute and chronic experiments on 29 dogs 
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were carried out by clipping the middle cerebral 
artery and studying the resulting effect on the elec- 
trical activity of the brain. This varied directly 
with the size of the lesion. With scalp to ear record- 
ing slow waves were most prominent from the affected 
side, particularly when recording to contralateral 
ear. With scalp to scalp recording the abnormalities 
tended to disappear in time, usually showing flatten- 
ing anteriorly and slowing posteriorly. Electrocorti- 
cograms verified the depressed activity over the in- 
farct with large slow waves at the margin; needle 
electrodes showed little activity from the depths of 
the lesion. Sleep records had greater diagnostic 
significance, showing a variably persistent loss of 
10-12/sec. spindles from the damaged brain.— 
C. E. Henry. 

3957. Hodes, Robert; Larrabee, M. G., & Ger- 
man, W. The human electromyogram in response 
to nerve stimulation and the conduction velocity of 
motor axons; studies on normal and on injured pe- 
ripheral nerves. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1948, 60, 340-365.—Damaged and normal motor 
nerves were activated by electric shocks and the 
muscle action potentials were recorded from muscle 


groups in the forearm, hand, leg, and foot. This 
method differs from electromyographic records ob- 
tained during voluntary effort which relies on co- 


operation of the subject. Data are given on normal 
motor nerve conduction velocity, conduction veloc- 
ity of motor fibers after injury, and the course of 
The method of electromy- 


recovery after injury. 
ographic recording described also permits the nor- 
mality of the peripheral nerve and muscle to be 


demonstrated in cases of hysteria or malingering.— 
K. S. Wagoner. 

3958. Jasper, Herbert. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can Diffuse projection systems: the integrative 
action of the thalamic reticular system. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 405-420.—In addition to the 
well known specific thalamocortical projection 
system (afferent relays to cortex) there is also a 
diffuse non-specific afferent system which projects 
very widely to the cortex. Cats were used in this 
study of the diffuse system which has a remarkable 
controlling effect on the rhythmic electrical activity 
of the entire cortex. Stimulation of very circum- 
scribed intralaminar reticular nuclei induces both 
generalized and specific control or driving of the 
cortex, at times with highly repetitive patterns much 
like the wave and spike complex associated with 
petit mal epilepsy. The latency of cortical response 
is relatively long—15-—60 msec.; cortical spread is 
slow and probably occurs via thalamic connections. 
The anatomical foci for such effects, the resulting 
behavior, and a theoretical schema are presented in 
some detail. The discussion by H. W. Magoun 
points up the originality of the work and adds data 
on the effect of lower brain stem influence.—C. E. 
Henry. 

3959. Johnson, Herbert C., Browne, Kenneth M.., 
Markham, James W., & Walker, A. Earl. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Effect of strychnine 
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on the cat’s electrocerebellogram. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1950, 73, 97-99.—‘‘When strychnine is 
applied topically to the cat’s cerebellum, injected 
intravenously or into the dentate nucleus in doses of 
.018 to .022 mg/kilo, or injected into the cerebellar 
cortex in doses of 0.3 mg, the electrocerebellogram 
develops rhythmical waves with a frequency of 
10—30/sec. and a voltage of 100 to 400 mv occurring 
in periodic discharges of 30 seconds to 3 minutes 
duration and recurring at intervals of 1 to 3 minutes 
for 30 minutes to an hour.”—L. A. Pennington. 

3960. Migliarese, Joseph F., Bauer, Edward C., 
& Randall, Lowell O. (Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
Nutley, N. J.) Prevention of procaine convulsions 
by presidon and sodium pentobarbital. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1950, 73, 53-55.—By controlled 
experiments, using dogs, rabbits, guinea pigs, and 
mice as subjects, predison and pentobarbital, ad- 
ministered intraperitoneally, were found to prevent 
the convulsions induced by procaine. The protec- 
tive index for predison is reported higher than for 
pentobarbital in the species studied.—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

3961. Ogilvie, Robert S. Handbook of electro- 
encephalography. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Press, 1949. xvi, 137 p. $5.00.—This is 
virtually a reprint of the author’s 1945 “Manual of 
Electroencephalography for Technicians’ (see 20: 
2616), giving the same brief discussion of installation, 
electrodes, recording, interpretation and cost ac- 
counting as the earlier edition. There is a new sec- 
tion of 5 pages on portable EEG service.—C. E. 
Henry. 

3962 Rose, Jerzy E. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.), & Woolsey, Clinton N. Organization 
of the mammalian thalamus and its relationships to 
the cerebral cortex. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 
1, 391-404.—The literature and the work here re- 
ported suggest that the mammalian thalamus is 
divided into 3 main sections. The epithalamus is 
entirely independent of the endbrain and is small in 
higher forms. The dorsal thalamus is entirely de- 
pendent on the endbrain, each nucleus having a 
specific cortical projection. These nuclei are in- 
trinsic or extrinsic according to the proportion of 
their afferents received from extra-thalamic sources. 
In primitive mammals the neocortex consists largely 
of primary projection areas from extrinsic thalamic 
nuclei; in higher forms the secondary cortical areas 
projected from intrinsic nuclei become dominant. 
The ventral thalamus has one subdivision independ- 
ent of the endbrain and a second—the reticular com- 
plex—which projects diffusely to the cortex and 
presumably makes possible the evoking of general- 
ized cortical activity. The discussion by J. L. 
O'Leary traces the history of thalamic research and 
poses new problems related to electrophysiology. 
—C. E. Henry. 

3963. Timiras, Paolo S., Faribault, Claude, & 
Selye, Hans. (U. Montreal, Can.) The age-factor 
in the brain lesions produced by desoxycorticoster- 
one overdosage. Geriatrics, 1949, 4, 225-235.— 
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Young and adult rats (some of the latter having been 
calveriumectomized) were treated with desoxycorti- 
costerone acetate (DCA). In addition to changes in 
such organs as the heart, kidneys, and pancreas, all 
the DCA treated animals showed severe brain 
lesions, and were characterized by motor disturb- 
ances, hypersensitivity as well as marked rounding 
and enlargement of the skull. The greater DCA 
resistance in the young experimental animals ap- 
peared to be at least partially a function of the 
greater distensibility of the soft skull, thus avoiding 
great increase in intracranial pressure. 80 references. 
—R. G. Kuhlen. 


3964. Walker, A. Earl. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Symposium: thalamocortical relation- 
ships. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1949, 1, 389-390, 
451-454.—This gives the introductory and conclud- 
ing remarks by the chairman of this symposium 
given at the 3rd Annual Meeting of the American 
EEG Society, June 12, 1949. Early knowledge of 
corticothalamic relationships was inferred from 
histologic staining techniques and later by electrical 
and strychnine stimulation. Electronic amplifica- 
tion has made possible a greatly increased body of 
data and theory. There are critical comments on 
the current reports (entry nos. 3954, 3955, 3958, 
3962, 4213) as well as attention to their theoretical 
significance.—C. E. Henry. 


3965. Wang, Yu-Chi. A comparison of the sur- 
face area and parts of the cerebrum in different 
races. In Unwersity of Minnesota, Summaries of 
Ph.D. theses . . . 1949. Minneapolis, Minn., 1949, 
3, 159—-163.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


3966. Autrum, H. Uber Energie-und Zeitgrenzen 
der Sinnesempfindungen. (Sensory energy and time 
relations.) Naturwissch., 1948, 12, 361-369.—A 
general article dealing with the minimum energy 
necessary to produce a stimulus in a number of sense 
organs in both man and animals, with the relationship 
between intensity and time in stimulation and with 
the persistence time of sensations. Most of the 
argument is based on results obtained from experi- 
ments on the eye.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


3967. Cohen, Jozef, & Ogdon, Donald P. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Taste blindness to phenyl-thio- 
carbamide. Science, 1949, 110, 532-533.—The 
hypothesis that the taste of phenyl-thio-carbamide 
(P.T.C.), bitter to some and tasteless to others, is 
due to differences in the effects of saliva on the 
chemical and not to differences in ‘taste apparatus,” 
was tested by “allowing tasters and nontasters to 
taste P.T.C. using another taster’s or nontaster’s 
saliva.” The experiment with 26 tasters, 7 non- 
tasters and 19 control subjects is briefly described. 
Results indicate that both the correct “‘taste appara- 
tus’”’ and the individual’s own saliva are necessary to 
taste P.T.C. as bitter —B. R. Fisher. 
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3968. Frings, Hubert William. The olfactory 
sense of the blowfly, Cynomia cadaverina. In 
University of Minnesota, Summaries of Ph.D. theses 
. . . 1949. Minneapolis, Minn., 1949, 3, 71-73.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

3969. Geldard, Frank A. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) Somesthesia and the chemical senses. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1950, 1, 71-86.—Literature be- 
tween April 1948 and July 1949 on the “minor” 
senses is reviewed. Of 62 references two-thirds are 
on somesthesia, especially pain, and the balance 
evenly divided between smell and taste.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

3970. Hastorf, Albert H. (Dartmouth Coll., 
Hanover, N. H.) The influence of suggestion on the 
relationship between stimulus size and perceived 
distance. J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 195-217.—Size has 
traditionally been listed as a cue in distance per- 
ception; this study attempts to discover in what way 
it may operate, of the 4 main possibilities: objective 
(actual) size, retinal size, apparent size, and assumed 
size. 32 male students were tested twice, 5 or 6 days 
apart. Subjects’ instructions included “. . . On the 
left you can see four posts. Your task will be to set 
the object that I shall present so that it appears to be 
the same distance from you as the third of the four 
posts.” The results demonstrated ‘the fact that, 
under certain conditions, the size of a stimulus can 
be used as a distance cue. Moreover, they appeared 
to show that the apparent distance of this stimulus 
depended on the assumed size attributed to it.” 
21 references.—R. W. Husband. 


3971. Neuberg, G. E. [The problem of vertical 


nystagmus—experimental investigation.| Vestn. 
Otorinolaryng., 1948, 10, 11-14.—After destruction 
of the cristae of both vertical canals in rabbits, the 


fistula test produced at first a sluggish deviation of 
the eyes in the horizontal nystagmus to the side of 
the operated ear. After destruction of the crista of 
the horizontal canal, the fistula test produced a 
rotary nystagmus to the side of the operated ear. 
A similar rotary nystagmus followed destruction of 
the cristae of the anterior vertical and horizontal 
canals with preservation of the posterior vertical 
canal, or alternatively destruction of the cristae of 
the posterior vertical and horizontal canals with 
preservation of the anterior vertical canal. If the 
crista of the anterior or the posterior vertical canal 
alone is destroyed, the nystagmus is horizontal in 
every case. In Russian.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

3972. Revici, Emanuel, & Ravich, Robert A. 
The painful focus. I. Physiological and pathological 
pain. Bull. Inst. appl. Biol., 1949, 1, 12-20.—Dis- 
tinction is made between 2 types of pain. Physiologi- 
cal pain is defined as a specific sensation resulting 
from external noxious stimuli applied to normal 
tissues. The free nerve endings are pain receptors 
well adapted to a variety of stimuli. Biologically, 
physiological pain constitutes a warning signal. The 
organism tends to react by fight or flight. Pathologi- 
cal pain is a sensation resulting from nervous im- 
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pulses originating in tissues that are abnormal as a 
result of pathological changes. At times there is no 
actual pain but the tissues are oversensitive to ex- 
ternal stimuli. Pathological pain is a sign of injury, 
and the organism attempts to place the painful area 
or the entire body at rest. The nature of the processes 
responsible for pathological pain is not precisely known 
but local chemical changes appear to be prominently 
involved. A better understanding of these local 
factors will facilitate the control of pain at the site 
of its origin.—J. Brogek. 

5973. Revici, Emanuel; Stoopen, Emil; Frenk, 
Ernest, & Ravich, Robert A. The painful focus. 
II. The relation of pain to local physico-chemical 
changes. Bull. Inst. appl. Biol., 1949, 1, 21-38.— 
Patients with chronic painful lesions, principally 
malignant tumors, were instructed to record hourly 
the relative intensity of the pain on a 6-point scale 
(pain absent to unbearable). Urine specimens were 
collected and their pH determined. Two types of 
pain, acid and alkaline, were distinguished, depend- 
ing on the exacerbation of the pain by spontaneously 
increased acidity or alkalinity of the urine (and the 
blood). The intensity of pain was affected in the 
predicted direction of increase or decrease by altering 
the general acid-base balance through oral adminis- 
tration of acidifying or alkalinizing agents.—J. 
Brozek. 

3974. Skogland, John Edmund. A quantitative 
study of normal and pathologic station in human 
subjects. In Unwversity of Minnesota, Summaries of 
Ph.D. theses . . . 1949. Minneapolis, Minn., 1949, 
3, 164-169.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


(See also abstracts 3921, 4323) 


VISION 


3975. Bartlett, Neil R. (Hobart Coll., Geneva, 
N. Y.) Vision. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1950, 1, 31- 
48.—Reports of visual research during 1948 and 
early 1949 are reviewed under the major headings of 
method and equipment, visual functions, visual 
testing, and the physiological bases of visual func- 
169-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

3976. Delogé, —. Limites a la rééducation visu- 
elle. (Limits of visual re-education.) Bull. mém. 
Soc. franc. Ophtal., 1948, 61, 145—148.—The advance 
of methods of physical examination of the eye must 
not obscure the extent to which the visual impres- 
sion is conditioned by the personality, and the in- 
fluence this has on the tolerance of aniseikonia and 
the treatment of amblyopia.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

3977. Dubois-Poulsen, A. Un cas d’anomalie 
Rayleigh unilatérale consécutive 4 une choroidite 
centrale. (A case of unilateral anomaly of Rayleigh 
following a central choroiditis.) Bull. mém. Soc. 
franc. Ophtal., 1948, 61, 432-444.—The Rayleigh 
anomaly can be defined by three main clinical signs: 
(1) The proportion of the red-green colour mixture 
which produces yellow differs from that of the 
normal person. (2) Faulty readings of Stillings, 


tions. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


Ishihara, and Polack charts which the subject reads 
normally like a patient suffering from Nagel’s 
anomaly (green blindness). (3) Perfect recognition 
of colours which the patient can name without error. 
To a normal person, the green-yellow portion of the 
spectrum appears most luminous; to the patient 
with Rayleigh’s anomaly the region of the orange. 
The author describes a case in which a unilateral 
macular choroiditis, probably of tuberculous origin, 
was followed in that eye by colour vision showing the 
Rayleigh anomaly. The various colour tests applied 
are described in great detail.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 


3978. Farnsworth, D. Navy lantern test for 
color blindness. U. S. Navy Med. News Lir., 
Aviat. Suppl., 1948, 9, 3-6.—The description of a 
new lantern employed by the U. S. Navy in testing 
for colour blindness. It is claimed that the danger- 
ously colour blind are rejected, while borderline 
cases are passed.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


3979. Hebel, K. Labyrinthir und optokinetisch 
ausgeliste Nachbild-Bewegungen in ihrer Abhingig- 
keit von Reiz, Subjekt und Umwelt. (The move- 
ments of after-images originating from labyrinthine 
and optokinetic stimuli, and their dependence upon 
stimulation, subject and surroundings.) Dtsch. 
Z. Nervenheilk., 1948, 159, 3-56.—An experimental 
investigation into the apparent movement of the 
after-image following rotation of the subject and 
induced by optokinetic stimuli. The movements of 
the after-image are co-ordinated in a complex man- 
ner, indicating that although the after-images are 
initiated by different sense organs, they are combined 
into a unitary pattern of behaviour in the higher 
centres.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


3980. Motokawa, K., Iwama, K., & Eendo, T. 
Uber den Einfluss unterschwelliger elektrischer 
Reizung des Auges auf die Lichtempfindlichkeit 
der Netzhaut. (The effect of subthreshold electrical 
stimulation of the eye on the light sensitivity of the 
retina.) Tohoku J. exp. Med., 1948, 49, 331-338.— 
The threshold for electrical stimulation of the eye 
was determined by passing an interrupted current 
(19 per sec.) between electrodes on fore and back 
head. The effect of threshold light stimulation as 
well as of the state of adaptation on the electrical 
threshold was also investigated. It was found that 
(1) at all states of adaptation and irrespective of 
the retinal area stimulated, the electrical threshold 
was lowered by simultaneous threshold stimulation 
by light; (2) the electrical threshold changes during 
dark adaptation in the following manner: for about 
the first 2 minutes there is a steep fall followed by a 
rise lasting 10-12 minutes, after which the electrical 
threshold remains constant at a higher level than 
during light adaptation.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

3981. Said, M. M. E. A contribution to the study 
of the Marcus-Gunn phenomenon. J. roy. Egypt. 
med. Ass., 1948, 31, 976-980.—A report, which was 
illustrated by a film, of a case in which jaw-winking 
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occurred. Theories of the nervous mechanism in- 
volved are discussed.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

3982. Schmidt, I. New tests for examining and 
training of color vision. I. Pseudo-isochromatic 
plates. Quart. Res. Rep. U. S. Sch. Aviat. Med., 
1948, (Jan.—Mar.) 10.—A hand-painted model of 
Psu-Pen Wu's pseudo-isochromatic plates, as tested 
out on a group of 100 subjects with normal colour 
vision and 62 with defective colour vision, is claimed 
to give more accurate results than the Ishihara, the 
ay or the A. O. plates.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit. 

3983. Wulff, V. J. Slow potential changes in the 
illuminated frog eye. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 155, 
480.—Prolonged positive potentials were recorded 
from the frog eye during prolonged periods of stimu- 
lation, the size of the potentials increasing with the 
intensity of the stimulus. It is thought that these 
slow persistent potentials may have some relation to 
Granit’s PI. They persist as long as the optic 
pathway conducts impulses.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. 
Lit.) 

(See also abstracts 3923, 3953, 4028, 4314) 


AUDITION 
3984. Newman, Edwin B. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Hearing. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 


1950, 1, 49-70.—This critical review of the literature 
on hearing for 1948 and early 1949 is divided into 
14 sections dealing with aspects of such major prob- 
lems as thresholds, noise, tones, binaural phenomena, 
sound localization, and neurophysiology. 105-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

3985. Senturia, B. H. Hearing changes during 
pilot training. Muli. Surg., 1949, 105, 205—208.— 
Hearing changes during pilot training were investi- 
gated to determine the degree and permanence of 
hearing impairment which occurs as the result of 
exposure to airplane noise during training. A fairly 
large percentage of the men showed temporary hear- 
ing losses. The temporary loss tends to involve the 
frequencies 1024 to 5792 cps. In the more vulner- 
able 2896 to 5792 cps regions, the recovery of hearing 
losses is delayed, resulting in some increased ‘‘V” 
notching. It may be concluded that the hearing 
losses incurred during 210 hr of flight training are, 
on the whole, temporary losses which are partially 
or completely recovered following 24 hr of rest. 
Insofar as pilot training is concerned, the prediction 
that large numbers of flying personnel would be 
deafened by their flying experience in World War II 
has not be substantiated. No severe or unusual 
change in type or grade of hearing loss occurred.— 
(Courtesy of CADO Tech. Data Dig.) 


(See also abstract 4316) 
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3986. Forlano, George. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) The effect of ambient and body temp- 
eratures upon reaction time. CADO Tech. Data 
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Dig., 1950, 15(4), 18-26.—A review of the literature 
on the effects of low and high ambient temperatures 
on reaction time and the relationship between body 
temperature and reaction time. It is concluded that 
“if it should be necessary or desirable to expose the 
pilot of highspeed aircraft to extreme temperatures, 
he will be able to perform with practically normal 
speed provided .. . that the pilot be forewarned 
and prepared for each response, and that the manip- 
ulation be restricted to simple all-or-none controls 
such as readily accessible keys and switches.”” 16 
references.—A. J. Sprow. 

3987. Fredericson, Emil. (Jackson Laboratory, 
Bar Harbor, Me.) The effects of food deprivation 
upon competitive and spontaneous combat in C57 
black mice. J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 89-100.—This 
study investigated fighting in young black mice, 
under various conditions of hunger and deprivation. 
The main conclusions follow. Fighting, once initi- 
ated, continues even when the animals are not 
hungry. Fighting begins much sooner when the 
animals are extremely hungry. It occurs even when 
the animals are not frustrated in any discernible 
manner. A single bit of food can produce competi- 
tive fighting, and it may continue though the 
animals are not hungry. Training and experience 
are considered important.—R. W. Husband. 

3988. Grueninger, Robert McKinley. Physical 
performance of high school boys and college men 
classified by the Wetzel “Grid for Evaluating Physi- 
cal Fitness.” Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 139- 
140.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 359 p., $4.49, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1189. 

3989. Kemeny, Esteban H. Aspectos psicolégicos 
de la dietetica. (Psychological aspects of dietetics.) 
Rev. chil. Neuropsiquiat., 1948, 1(2/4), 355-364.— 
Psychological aspects of food discussed are: (1) 
its appeal to the senses (sight, sound, taste, smell, 
temperature senses); (2) its appeal to the feelings 
(aesthetics); (3) its appeal to the instincts (ap- 
petite, hunger); (4) its conformance with custom 
(racial, national, sectional) and education.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3990. Lewis, Don. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Devices for studying interference in psychomotor 
performance: III. The double-disk pursuit appara- 
tus. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy, 
Special Devices Center, 1949. (Tech. Rep.-SDC 
57-2-13.) 18 p.—In an attempt to induce decre- 
ments in performance subsequent to interpolated 
practice, subjects had mirror-vision practice on 
Koerth-type rotor followed by direct vision practice. 
Mirror vision performance during relearning was not 
adversely affected by the interpolated task. Using 
double-disk pursuit apparatus by which subject 
learns to trace figure-eight pattern, practice with 
directions of rotation reversed from those used in 
original practice did not hinder relearning of the 
original task. A second model of the double-disk 
apparatus provided for variable pursuit pattern. 
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The change between original and interpolated learning 
involved a reversal of direction of rotation of disks 
and, again, decrement at outset of learning was too 
small to be identified as a product of interierence.— 
M. W. Raben. 


3991. Seashore, Robert H., Dudek, Frank J., & 
Holtzman, Wayne. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ju.) A factorial analysis of arm-hand precision 
tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 579-584.—100 
college subjects were given a battery of 7 tests 
measuring steadiness. From the results, it was 
possible to identify 3 factors: (1) a factor associated 
with steadiness and precision of movement involving 
spatial components in 2 or more planes; (2) a factor 
associated with precision of movement in a restricted 
plane; (3) a factor related to involuntary movement 
of the arm and hand. The results carry implications 
for selection in certain industrial areas.—C. G. 
Browne. 

3992. Warrick, Melvin J. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, O.) Effect of transmission-type 
control lags on tracking accuracy. Dayton, O.: 
U. S. Air Force, Air Materiel Command, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, 1949. iii, 18 p. (USAF 
Tech. Rep. No. 5916).—The effect of control lags 
(in which the control movements are reproduced 
perfectly after a time delay) of 0, 40, 80, 160, and 
320 ms. on compensatory tracking accuracy were 
studied. Both complex and sinusoidal target 
motions were used. Tracking accuracy was meas- 
ured by time-on-target (+1 mm.). It is concluded 
that any amount of transmission-type control lag 
adversely affects target accuracy. The results also 
support the hypothesis that there is an inverse 
linear relationship between the logarithm of time- 
on-target and control lag.—L. C. Mead. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


3993. Conway, Margaret Irene. The significance 
of personal-social history factors in the prediction of 
achievement. In University of Minnesota, Sum- 
maries of Ph.D. theses . 1949. Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1949, 3, 248—-252.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

3994. Horney, Karen. Inhibitions in work. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1947, 7, 18-25.—Neurosis is 
shown to affect the level of performance in work and 
the attitude toward work in many ways. Four pri- 
mary factors necessary for creative work are (1) the 
individual's gifts, (2) the consistency of interest and 
of effort, (3) self-confidence, and (4) a positive 
emotional attitude toward work. Neurotic disturb- 
ance prevents the individual from an efficient use 
of his energy and thus inevitably demands even 
greater effort in work.—K. S. Wagoner. 

3995. Lévy-Bruhl, Henri. La notion juridique de 
la bonne foi. (The legal interpretation of good 
faith.) J. Psychol. norm. path. 1949, 42, 257—265.— 
A semantic discussion of the legal meaning of good 
faith as opposed to its usual meaning. A person is 
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said to act in good faith, legally speaking, when he 
believes his actions to be legally correct though they 
may or may not be so.—G. G. Besnard. 


3996. Nunberg, Herman. Problems of bisexual- 
ity as reflected in circumcision. London: Imago, 
1949. 83 p. 10 s.—Dreams and fantasies reported 
in analyses lead to generalizations concerning un- 
conscious reactions to circumcision (castration). 
Circumcision stimulates feminine as well as masculine 
strivings. The prepuce symbolizes the feminine 
part of man. Circumcision makes the whole castra- 
tion complex more accessible to direct observation 
than does mere frustration. The individual in his 
reactions to circumcision repeats the reactions of 
mankind in condensed form.—D. Prager. 


3997. Thorndike, Robert L. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Individual differences. Annu. Rev. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 1, 87-104.—The author limits this review 
of the literature between January 1948 and June 
1949 “‘to emphasize intellectual and cognitive func- 
tion ...and to give disproportionate space to 
studies of the organization of attributes.’’ The 
major sections are measurement of attributes, nature 
and organization of traits, modifiability of attributes, 
and race, nationality, age, and sex differences. 
89-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


3998. True, Robert M. (U. Vermont Coll. Med., 
Burlington.) Experimental control in hypnotic age 
regression states. Science, 1949, 110, 583-584.— 
Importance of distinguishing ‘“‘half-conscious drama- 
tization of current memories of a previous time and 
actual revivification of behavior patterns of a sug- 
gested period of life in terms of what actually belongs 
there” for psychotherapy is discussed. A mixed 
group of 40 men and 10 women, selected as ‘‘excellent 
somnambules” from a group of 175, rarely could 
correctly state the day of the week on which rela- 
tively recent events occurred, before hypnotic in- 
duction. After, when regressed to ages 10, 7 and 4, 
82.3% answered questions about the day of the week 
on which Xmas and their birthdays occurred at these 
ages entirely correctly, while 17.7% answered less 
than half the questions correctly.—B. R. Fisher. 


3999. Wenger, M. A. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les.) Mechanical emotion. J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 
101-108.—The author endeavors to supplement 
Boring’s inventory of psychological functions in 
mechanical terms, which was short in the field of 
emotions. Needs of the robot are almost entirely 
explicable in electrical terms. For example, random 
activity is produced by a control switch which turns 
on when the robot’s EMF becomes low. Inhibition, 
compensation, and overcompensation have electrical 
parallels. The robot “. . . has a set of recognized 
basic needs, and when these needs are unsatisfied his 
automatic switches, or drive-stimuli, induce him to 
increased activity. In short, he is motivated... 
he expresses internal motion, i.e., emotion, and 
robotic emotion shall be defined as any functional 
state of (two) circuits.’""—R. W. Husband. 
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LEARNING & MEMORY 


4000. Baker, Katherine E., & Gagné, Robert M. 
(Connecticut Coll., New London.) Transfer of 
training to a motor task in relation to stimulus simi- 
larity. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy, 
Special Devices Center, 1949. 33 p. (Tech. Rep. 
SDC 316-1-8.)—Five matched groups were trained 
to give one response to a light of given color and 
another to any of six other colors. For each group 
of 25 Navy men, one of the previous six non-standard 
lights then became the standard for a second task. 
The similarity between the standard stimuli of the 
two tasks was expressed in j.n.d. units. Five con- 
trol groups learned the final task without previous 
training. On the initial task, there was a decreasing 
tendency for generalization with decreasing similar- 
ity to the standard, except for the color at the op- 
posite end of the series. In general, transfer de- 
creased with increasing dissimilarity of stimuli up 
to a certain difference and increased again with 
larger differences M. W. Raben. 


4001. Crook, Guy Hamilton. The effect of exer- 
cise on the recovery of motor function in the rat. 
In University of Minnesota, Summaries of Ph.D. 
theses . . . 1949. Minneapolis, Minn., 1949, 3, 
95-100.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


4002. Filloux, Jean-C. La mémoire. (Memory.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 128 p. 
—The relationship between memory and habit, 
imagination, and thinking is examined. A descrip- 
tion of the functioning of remembering and forget- 
ting and the pathology of memory follows. In the 
discussion of theories of memory special attention is 
given to Bergson. Memory will not be clearly un- 
derstood before an adequate doctrine of time has 
been found.—E. Kats. 

4003. Harris, Robert E. Motivation in rats which 
differ genetically in maze-learning performance. 
In Unwersity of Minnesota, Summaries of Ph.D. 
theses . . . 1949. Minneapolis, Minn., 1949, 3, 
105—107.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


4004. McCraw, L. W. (U. Texas, Austin.) A 
factor analysis of motor learning. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth, 1949, 20, 316-335.—‘‘The centroid method 
of multiple factor analysis was used to study the 
relationship among a group of learning tests and 
tests commonly accepted as measures of physical 
abilities, as motor ability, athletic ability, strength, 
speed, power and agility, and endurance. A total of 
30 variables was.used in the analysis and the data 
for these variables were obtained from tests ad- 
ministered to 100 junior high school girls.”’ 8 dis- 
tinct factors were isolated. 4 of these factors appear 
to be rather general in nature and 4 are largely 
factors of motor learning.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4005. Melton, Arthur W. (Lockland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Tex.) Learning. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1950,-1, 9-30.—The 1948-July 1949 
literature on learning is critically reviewed with special 
attention to learning theory. Major topics con- 
sidered include: current status of learning theories, 
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learning types, reinforcement vs. field-cognition, 
continuity vs. noncontinuity, place vs. response, 
transfer, and retention and forgetting. 101-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

4006. Roshal, Sol M. et al. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Effects of learner representa- 
tion in film-mediated perceptual-motor learning. 
Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy, Special 
Devices Center, 1949. (Tech. Rep. -SDC 269-7-5.) 
34 p.—3500 Navy recruits were shown experimental 
films demonstrating knot tying. A smaller percent- 
age of the control group (no film) were able to tie the 
knots. For the experimental groups, large and con- 
sistent differences favoring the performer’s eye view 
as the camera angle were found. The film versions 
portraying the task in continuous motion were 
significantly more effective than the static versions. 
Inclusion in the film of the hands performing the 
task was unfavorable to learning. Only a few more 
knots were successfully tied by subjects who tied 
during the film showing than those who tied im- 
mediately after the knot had been demonstrated.— 
M. W. Raben. 


4007. Tolman, Edward C. The psychology of 
social learning. /. soc. Issues Suppl. Ser., 1949, 
No. 3, 20 p.—Native drives operating on the world 
through the medium of cognitive maps, a theory 
developed from experimental studies with animals, 
is applied to human acquisition of secondary drives, 
through the concept of perceptual blindness to 
neurotic instability, and to the dynamics of identifica- 
tion with the in-group.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


4008. Wolpe, Joseph. (U. Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa.) Need-reduction, drive- 
reduction, and reinforcement: a neurophysiological 
view. Psychol. Rev., 1950, 57, 19-26.—An individual 
event which has the effect of initiating or strength- 
ening a functional neural connection is a reinforce- 
ment. Every sensory stimulus has the essential 
characteristic of a need, i.e., it is potentially the 
antecedent of a neuro-effector response. Learning 
can take place without the reduction of primary 
needs, but always is correlated with the reduction of 
some measure of central neural excitation or drive. 
From this point of view it follows that learning is 
always preceded by drive-reduction; it is unnecessary 
to handle primary and secondary reinforcement as 
different phenomena; and delayed reward learning 
can be accounted for by assuming “that reduction of 
a powerful drive has a reinforcing effect upon 
synapses, and that the effect is greater the more 
recently the synapses have been in action.” 40 
references.—R. B. Ammons. 


(See also abstracts 3924, 3925, 3928, 4252) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


4009. Ellis, Albert. (56 Park Avenue, New York.) 
Re-analysis of an alleged telepathic dream. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1949 23, 116-126.—This is further 
elaboration in regards to the controversyfof the 
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analyst reading into the analysand’s dream “‘tele- 
pathic” phenomenon which the author feels has a 
very dubious objective existence. He concludes Jule 
Eisenbud will continue to prove that telepathy 
exists but he sincerely hopes that this will be the last 
issue on the subject for the sake of more important 
psychological issues and researches at stake.—M. P. 
Klinger. 

4010. Johnson, Donald M. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Problem solving and symbolic 
processes. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1950, 1, 297-310.— 
In this review of literature, March, 1948 to July, 
1949, the author attempts to separate studies of 
learning as such. The material is presented under 
the headings: experimental analysis of problem solv- 
ing processes; individual difference, in problem solv- 
ing and judgment; the development of concepts; 
words. 39-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttt. 

4011. Lussheimer, Paul. Landmarks in the study 
of dream-interpretation during the past half century. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1947, 7, 36-44.—A brief 
summary of the history of dream interpretation from 
Aristotle through Freud, Adler, Jung, Rank, and 
Stekel is followed by a brief description of dream 
interpretation according to more recent writers, 
including Menninger and Horney. A brief discus- 
sion of the merits of the various systems is given and 
the limitations of our knowledge of dream mecha- 
nisms is discussed.—K. S. Wagoner. 


(See also abstract 4034) 


INTELLIGENCE 


4012. Battle, Margaret. Effect of birth on men- 
tality. Amer. J. Obstet. Gynaec., 1949, 58, 110-116.— 
A total group of 453 Rocky Mount High School 
pupils studied had an average IQ of 110.04 and per- 
sonality rating of 2.27. In sub-groups as to condi- 
tions of birth of these children it was found that in 
eclampsia the average IQ was 101.2; in pre-eclamp- 
sia the 1Q 105.89; in maternal weight gains over 25 
pounds progressively lower 1Q (to 105.3 if weight 
gains over 35 pounds); in labors over 30 hours IQ 
102; in labor under 1 hour 1Q 105.8; in increasing 
multiparity lower IQ; in grand multiparas IQ 
103.78; in cases probably receiving pituitrin IQ 
105.11; in ether anesthesia IQ 107.67; in forceps 
deliveries IQ 109.51. Babies who weighed 5 through 
6 pounds had an average IQ of 105.24 while those 
over 9 pounds had an IQ of 108.8. As to sex, males 
had IQ of 108.2 while females had IQ of 112.12.— 


F. C. Sumner. 
4013. Knehr, Charles A. (Whitney Psychiatric 
Clinic, New York.) Intelligence as _ structural 


limitation and potential. J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 165- 
171.—I ntelligence is conceived of as flexibility, which 
in turn is ‘‘the limitation imposed on behavior by 
the existing structural elaboration.”” Plants have 
little flexibility, flexibility is gained as one ascends 
the evolutionary scale, and the bright have more than 
the backward. The author does recognize, however, 
that learning, especially in the bright adult, imposes 
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rigidity in that habitual modes of behavior have been 
developed; hence his definition applies better to the 
child. He also points out that criminals (unethical 
conduct) or insane (unapproachable for testing) 
cannot be said to have suffered intellectual loss.— 
R. W. Husband. 


PERSONALITY 


4014. Lederer-Eckardt, Gertrud. Gymnastics 
and personality. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1947, 7, 
48-52.—The intimate relationship between our 
movements and posture and our mood, state of 
tension or relaxation is emphasized. The beneficial 
effects of bodily exercises, increase in coordination of 
bodily movements, a feeling of physical and psy- 
chological well-being is helpful in encouraging the 
development of other resources in the individual.— 
K. S. Wagoner. 

4015. Sears, Robert R. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Personality. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1950, 1, 
105—118.—‘‘Theory and research in personality fall 
into three main categories,’’ (1) development, (2) 
dynamics of action, and (3) structure or substantive 
components. While these categories are not mutu- 
ally exclusive they do provide convenient divisions 
under which the literature between April, 1948 and 
June, 1949 is critically reviewed. 39-item bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 

4016. Soskin, William F. A study of personality 
ratings based on brief observation of behavior in 
standard situations. Microfilm Absir., 1949, 9(2), 
170-171.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 77 p. 
$1.00, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1208. 


(See also abstract 4030) 


AESTHETICS 


4017. Hitschmann, Edward. Boswell: the bi- 
ographer’s character; a psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion. Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 212-225.—The 
influence of his harsh father on James Boswell’s 
character and ego is shown in his compulsion to make 
a fool of himself, in his introspective self-revelation, 
in his curiosity about people, and in his search for a 
substitute father (which resulted in his attachment to 
Samuel Johnson). The overall picture is that of a 
psychopathic personality.—L. N. Mendes. 


4018. Pommier, Jean. Sensations et images chez 
Flaubert. Essai de critique psycho-physiologique. 
(Sensations and images in Flaubert. An essay in 
psycho-physiological critique.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path. 1949, 42, 274-294.—The literary works of 
Gustave Flaubert are reviewed from the psycho- 
physiological point of view. Quotations and allu- 
sions to Flaubert’s style of writing are analyzed 
from the point of view of physical descriptions, smell, 
taste, hearing and vision. The conclusions reached 
are that the writer’s behavior and mental make-up 
have influenced his writings.—G. G. Besnard. 
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4019. Wormhoudt, Arthur. (State Teachers Coll., 
St. Cloud, Minn.) The demon lover ; a psychoanalyt- 
ical approach to literature. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1949. 150 p. $3.50.—The poems Christabel 
and The Ancient Mariner by Coleridge, Tintern 
Abbey, Ode: Intimations of Immorality, Michael, and 
Laodamia by Wordsworth, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci, and Lamia by Keats, 
Prometheus Unbound by Shelley, and Don Juan by 
Byron are analysed in a detailed manner as to their 
“unconscious sources.”” The study is largely based 
on internal evidence, the interpretation of symbols, 
and the detection of the basic unconscious patterns 
with only brief reference to relevant biographical 
data. While psychoanalitic theory has generally 
assured that artistic creation expresses the artists 
repressed conflicts, the author asserts that the 
creation reflects rather the artist’s defenses against 
these conflicts.—C. T. Bever. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4020. Jones, Harold E., & Bayley, Nancy. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) Growth, development, and 
decline. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1950, 1, 1-8.—The 
literature between January 1948 and July 1949 on 
growth and age changes especially in motor functions 
and mental abilities is summarized. 38-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


4021. [Anon.] Anxieties of mothers as verbal- 
ized to physicians. In Senn, M. J., Problems of 
infancy and childhood, (see 24: 4036), 11-29.— 
Common problems with which a new mother comes 
to her doctor on the first visit after the birth of the 
baby tend to center around the baby’s crying, 
gastro-intestinal upsets and bodily movements; 
particular concern seems to attach to the irregularity 
of the infant’s breathing which might be indicative 
of a prevalent fear of suffocation. The discussion 
encompasses a wide area of interest for psychologists, 
pediatricians and general practitioners—EZ. W. 
Gruen. 

4022. Baldwin, Alfred L. (Fels Institute, Yellow 
Springs, O.) The effect of home environment on 
nursery school behavior. Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 
49-62.—Three main syndromes, warmth, democracy 
and indulgence in the home and 45 variables of 
nursery school behavior were subjected to analyses of 
variance to test various hypotheses as to the rela- 
tive effect of these 3 syndromes on actual behavior. 
Democracy, usually linked with warmth, was found 
to be the most important single variable in determin- 
ing behavior in that it tends to encourage free and 
active participation, successful aggression and self- 
assertion as well as promoting creative and con- 
structive behavior. Indulgence, on the other hand, 
tends to make the child more physically apprehen- 
sive and to inhibit the development of large muscle 
skills—E. W. Gruen. 


4019-4028 


4023. Benedek, Therese. (Jmstitute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.) The psychosomatic implica- 
tions of the primary unit: mother-child. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 642-654.—A psychosomatic 
balance is the source of motherliness. This paper 
discusses the psychodynamics of the symbiosis which 
exists during pregnancy, is interrupted by birth, but 
remains a functioning force, directing and motivating 
the mental and somatic interaction between mother 
and child. In the discussion of this paper Jules V. 
Coleman emphasized the fact that pediatricians 
should have a primary concern with the preservation 
of this biologically based and psychologically neces- 
sary symbiosis.—R. E. Perl. 


4024. Berg, L. Barn och miljé. (Child and en- 
vironment.) Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 1949, 33, 
257-263.—A discussion of the influence of environ- 
ment on the growing child. Bibliography.—WM. L. 
Reymert. 

4025. Escalona, Sibylle. The psychological situ- 
ation of mother and child upon return from the 
hospital. In Senn, M. J., Problems of infancy and 
childhood, (see 24: 4036), 30-96.—The manner in 
which the mother handled her passive-dependent 
needs during pregnancy and after delivery appears 
to be the most important single variable in trying to 
arrive at a better understanding of the various 
reactions upon return from the hospital with a new- 
born baby. New mothers were found to be, on the 
whole, more concerned about the baby’s welfare, 
while mothers with other children appeared to be 
overwhelmed by contradictory demands upon the 
time and energies. Discussion p. 47-96.—E. W. 
Gruen. 


4026. Fairbanks, Grant, (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 
Herbert, Esther L., & Hammond, J. Marian. An 
acoustical study of vocal pitch in seven- and eight- 
year-old girls. Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 71-78.— 
30 pre-adolescent girls were subjects for the same 
experiment as described in (see 24: 4027). Pitch 
level was found to be one octave higher than that of 
7- and 8-year-old boys, but very close to that of 
adult females. Voice breaks were comparable to 
those of pre-adolescent boys, indicating that this 
phenomenon is not exclusively a sex-linked char- 
acteristic.—E. W. Gruen. 

4027. Fairbanks, Grant, (U. Jilinois, Urbana.), 
Wiley, John H., & Lassman, Frank M. An acousti- 
cal study of vocal pitch in seven- and eight-year-old 
boys. Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 63—-70.—Phonograph 
recordings of the reading of test passages made by 
30 pre-adolescent boys were subjected to phono- 
photography and frequency measurements. The 
analyses indicated that pitch level and voice breaks 
tend to be similar to those of boys ages 10 to 14, 
indicating that a high pitched voice and frequent 
voice breaks should not be exclusively regarded as a 
phenomenon of adolescence.—E. W. Gruen. 

4028. Gesell, Arnold; Ig, Frances L., & Bullis, 


Glenna. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Vision; its 
development in infant and child. New York: P. B. 
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4029-4035 


Hoeber, 1949. xv,329p. $6.50.—The growth of the 
child’s visual function is studied and interpreted in 
relation to the organism’s total action system. 
Part I presents a sequence of growth stages in the 
total child from the embryonic period to the age of 
10 years. The réle played by vision in the total 
pattern of action at each age level is depicted. Part 
II deals with specific tests of visual functions over 
the same range of ages and gives detailed data in 
regard to ocular behavior. Part III shows the rele- 
vance of the developmental approach to the many 
problems of visual care that arise in infancy and 
during preschool and school years. 55 references.— 
W. E. Galt. 

4029. Glass, Netta. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Eating, sleeping, and elimination habits in 
children attending day-nurseries and children cared 
for at home by mothers. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1949, 19, 697-711.—Two groups of 48 children, 
aged between 20 and 62 months and matched as to 
age, sex and size of family, were studied in respect to 
eating, sleeping and elimination habits: (1) a group 
of children whose mothers worked and placed them in 
a day nursery; (2) a group of children brought up by 
their mothers at home. The results offer no evidence 
to suggest that children cared for in a day nursery 
are more likely by reason of communal care to 
present developmental problems than are children 
cared for at home by their mothers.—R. E. Perl. 


4030. Gregg, Alan. (Rockefeller Foundation, New 
York.) A contribution toward the study of character 
building in children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 
529-536.—A statement of the author's views of the 
relative significance of heredity and environment in 
the development of the personality. Gregg stresses 
particularly the inherited characteristics which today 


are often ignored or overlooked because of the 
emphasis placed upon environment. He points out 
that, ‘‘the interrelationship of heredity and environ- 


ment appears to be just subtle and complicated 
enough to escape the comprehension of people who 
cannot understand that a result may come from a 
combination of causes and not from one cause 
alone."’"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4031. Holway, Amy R. (WMerrill-Palmer Sch., 
Detroit, Mich.) Early self-regulation of infants and 
later behavior in play interviews. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1949, 19, 612-623.—The purpose of this 
study was to investigate the relation between the 
reality, fantasy, hostile-aggressive, and tangential 
behavior of preschool children during play inter- 
views and the degree and quality of self-regulation in 
their infant feeding schedules and toilet education. 
The subjects were 17 children from the Merrill- 
Palmer nursery school. Results suggest that the 
important thing in the early months of the child’s 
life, so far as his fundamental adjustments are con- 
cerned, is the adequacy and immediacy with which 
his basic physiological needs are met. The way the 
mother feels about the matter and the age at which 
training is initiated are of relatively little import- 
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ance, so long as the child's own need-satisfactions 
are not interfered with.—R. E. Perl. 


4032. Jessner, Lucie, & Kaplan, Samuel. Ob- 
servations on the emotional reactions of children 
to tonsillectomy and adenoidectomy. In Senn, M. J., 
Problems of infancy and childhood, (see 24: 4036), 
97—156.—The anxiety which appears to arise in all 
children who are brought in for tonsillectomy and 
adenoidectomy is analyzed with regard to their 
reactions to (1) the separation from home; (2) the 
anaesthesia, and (3) the operative procedure itself. 
Of the 60 children observed, 28 were rated as having 
handled the hospital situation adequately, 19 showed 
a moderately poor reaction and 13 appeared severely 
upset. Follow-up interviews indicated a rough cor- 
relation between the hospital reactions and the 
children’s emotional reactions after their return 
home. Adequacy of the mother’s preparation of the 
child for the operation and the goodness of the 
mother-child relationship also tended to be posi- 
tively correlated with reactions shown in the 
hospital. Discussion, p. 117-156.—EZ. W. Gruen. 


4033. Lissim, Simon, (City Coll., New York.), & 
Silbert, Shirley. When parents learn with children. 
Childh. Educ., 1950, 26, 202—205.—Classes in arts 
and crafts attended by parents and their children 
are described, demonstrating to parents what they 
can do in providing experiences to fit the needs of 
children. Among the values are included increased 
understanding, greater faith in ability, patience, 
appreciation, companionship and responsibility.— 


G. H. Johnson. 


4034. Michaud, E. L’interprétation de figures 
géométriques par l’enfant. (The child’s interpreta- 
tion of geometric patterns.) J. Psychol. norm. path. 
1949, 42, 295—308.—A square is drawn with chalk on 
a blackboard and children, age 9-14 years, are asked 
to write their interpretation of its thickness. The 
same is done with a square drawn in pencil on paper. 
Their responses are grouped into three categories: 
(1) realistic response—the square has thickness be- 
cause the blackboard or the paper has thickness; 
(2) a practical response—the square has thickness 
because the chalk or the pencil has thickness; (3) 
a rational response—the square has no thickness, it 
is only a geometrical figure. The percentage of 
realistic responses diminishes with increasing age 
from 9 to 14 years. The percentage of rational re- 
sponses increases with age. The percentage of 
practical responses increases with age up to age 12- 
13, and then decreases.—G. G. Besnard. 


4035. Rautman, Arthur L. (U. New Mexico, 
Albuquerque.) Children as agents of social reform. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 50, 277-282.—Use of the child 
to educate adults in the home and community in 
social reforms may be dangerous to his basic security 
and happiness, leading to divided loyalties, implied 
criticism of the home or community and unrealistic 
conceptions. Developing tolerance and an under- 
standing of sociological dependence of the new on the 
old will minimize conflicts between the generaliza- 
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tions while leading to social progress.—G. H. 
Johnson. 

4036. Senn, Milton J. (Ed.). Problems of 
infancy and childhood. New York: Josiah Macy, 
Jr. Foundation, 1949. 156 p.—This publication 
brings together 3 areas of discussion as they were 
recorded during the Third Conference on Infancy 
and Childhood. (1) A general discussion on 
“Anxieties of mothers as verbalized to physicians” 
(see 24: 4021); (2) Sibylle Escalona, ‘‘The psycholo- 
gical situation of mother and child upon return from 
the hosptial” (see 24: 4025), followed by discussion; 
(3) Lucie Jessner and Samuel Kaplan, on ‘“‘Observa- 
tions on the emotional reactions of children to tonsil- 
lectomy and adenoidectomy” (see 24: 4032), 
followed by general discussion.—E. W. Gruen. 

4037. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.) anifestations of maturity in adoles- 
cents. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 563-569.— 
Strang is of the opinion that, “in our culture the 
immaturity of adolescents is over-emphasized.” 
She presents a number of examples of adolescent 
conduct which substantiate this judgment. She is 
of the opinion that with proper training on the part 
of the secondary schools, ‘“‘much can be done through 
providing experiences that evoke mature behavior.” 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4038. Sundal, A. Hodets stérste omkrets hos 
barn fra fédselen til syvars alderen. (The circum- 
ference of the head of Norwegian children from birth 
to seven years.) Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 1949, 
69, 688-689.—The author has measured the size of 
the head (fronto-occipital circumference) of 754 
Norwegian children from birth to the age of 7 years. 
All children were born at term and without evidence 
of cerebral or nervous diseases. The mean values 
of the circumference were: At birth 35.24 cm, at 3 
months 40 cm, at 6 months 43 cm, at 9 months 45 
cm, at 1 year 46.5 cm, at 2 years 49 cm, at 3% years 
50 cm, and at 5 years5icm. The standard deviation 
varies between 1.2 and 1.5 cm. In boys the head 
circumference is from 0.5 to 1.3 cm larger than in 
girls. Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert. 

4039. Witherspoon, Ralph Leo. Tests of con- 
cepts of the growth of children as wholes from the 
data of the Harvard Growth Study. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 49-50.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 331 p., $4.14, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1179. 


(See also abstracts 4116, 4148, 4193) 


Maturity & OLp AGE 


4040. English, O. Spurgeon. (Temple U., Med. 
Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.) A brighter future for older 
people. Geriatics, 1949, 4, 217-224.—“The future of 
the older person lies, to a large extent, in his own 
hands. He must develop himself so that he remains 
useful through his physical efforts, or his personality 
qualities, or both, to the people of all ages around 
him.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 


4036-4044 


4041. New York (State). Legislature. Joint 
Committee on Problems of the Aging. Birthdays 
don’t count. Albany, N. Y.: N. Y. (State) Legisla- 
ture, 1948. (Legislative Document (1948) No. 61.) 
326 p.—The first 50 pages of this report consist of an 
overview of the problem of the aging together with 
recommendations to the governor and the legislature 
of the State of N. Y. The remainder of the volume 
consists of 31 papers by different authors analyzing 
the problem of older people, summarizing research 
on various topics, and describing programs designed 
for the old. The specific topics treated include: the 
increase in the older population, the economic 
effects of changes in the age distribution, the old in 
industry, health and medical aspects of aging, adult 
education, housing, nutrition, recreation, social 
services.—R. G. Kuhlen. 


(See also abstracts 3963, 4163, 4268) 
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4042. Adler, Franz. (U. Arkansas, Fayetteville.) 
The social thought of Jean-Paul Sartre. Amer. J. 
Soctol., 1949, 55, 284-294.—Sartre starts from a 
phenomenologist epistemology. Man chooses and 
makes himself by acting. Any action implies the 
judgment that it is right under the circumstances 
not only for the actor, but also for everybody else in 
similar circumstances. Thus, whoever, in man’s uni- 
versal condition, chooses freedom chooses it for 
everybody. Lately, Sartre’s concept of freedom has 
included recognition of social and cultural causation. 
His doctrine regarding men’s relations to other hu- 
man beings has also been modified. While human 
relations are basically hostile, man needs others 
because he cannot realize himself except in the other’s 
eyes. Communication is possible only by mutual 
role-taking. Language is made while it is spoken, 
not used as a ready-made commodity.—D. L. Glick. 


4043. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) An analysis of the leaderless group 
discussion. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 527-533.— 
Two experimental groups engaged in a series of 6 
structured, leaderless group discussions. Onlookers 
rated each participant on a series of 13 items de- 
signed to measure leadership status. These ratings 
yielded reliability correlation coefficients varying 
from .41 to .90, with a mean coefficient of .72. A 
record was made of the time each participant spent 
in talking at each session. The correlations between 
time spent talking and the 13 leadership status items 
ranged from .82 to .92, and the 13 items combined 
yielded a correlation of .93.—C. G. Browne. 


4044. Beck, Samuel J. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) The frontier within. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 571-577.—This Presidential 
Address takes as its theme the idea that although the 
geographical frontier which has fashioned American 
individualistic society is now gone, that motive force 
which dynamized the American pioneer in frontier 
days is still at hand. Opportunity is as free as ever 
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4045—4054 


and each person must activate his own inner re- 
sources. Creative imagination is the frontier in the 
human psyche.—R. E. Perl. 

4045. Bernard, Jessie. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) American community behavior; an 
analysis of problems confronting American communi- 
ties today. New York: Dryden Press, 1949. xvi, 
688 p. $4.50.—Organization and orientation of this 
sociological textbook express view that current 
social problems, wherever originating, have ultimate 
impact in the community, and must be seen in the 
context of total community dynamics. Thirty 
chapters are divided into 6 parts, the first containing 
conceptual background and the nature of communi- 
ties and their problems, community behavior and its 
rules. Part Two deals with competitive behavior. 
Part Three with conflict behavior. Part Four with 
organization and disorganization. Part Five with 
the reciprocal influences of personality and com- 
munity. Part Six with the world community. A 
brief appendix reports on an empirical study of the 
meaning of democracy.—B. R. Fisher. 

4046. Bidney, David. The concept of myth and 
the problem of psychocultural evolution. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1950, 52, 16-26.—After reviewing the 
theories of Tylor, Wundt, Langer and Boas on the 
place of myth in the evolution of human thinking, 
the author outlines his own theory: Myth is related 
to belief and is the expression of non-belief in a given 
phenomenon or event. As thought evolves to the 
critical, scientific level, myth-making continues, but 
the character of myth-making as well as beliefs 
changes as compared with lower levels of thought.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4047. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., New York.) Selected readings in social 
psychology. New York: Rinehart, 1950, xvi, 507 p. 
$2.00.—A collection of 50 brief edited readings*for 
undergraduates, emphasizing recent ‘experimental 
and observational reports, and . summaries of 
significant empirical studies’ by over 40 social 
scientists in various fields. Major divisions are: 
methods, biological and social foundations of be- 
havior, individual factors in social adjustment, 
behavior in the presence of others, the social psy- 
chology of institutions and social conflicts. Includes 
table indicating which of these readings might be 
used to supplement different parts of 11 textbooks, 
and a combined name-topic index.—B. R. Fisher. 

4048. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Social psychology and group proc- 
esses. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1950, 1, 119-150.— 
The year (May, 1948 to June, 1949) covered in this 
review of literature of social psychology “has been 
one of consolidation in the area of theory, of advance 
in methodology, and of a confused but prodigious 
growth in the understanding of social phenomena.” 
Major topics covered include: cognitive processes in 
social behavior, culture and personality, attitudes, 
voting behavior, ethnic prejudice, group dynamics, 
communications, and world affairs. ‘The critical 
shortage in social psychology is not in its lack of 
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zeal for data but in its paucity of integrative theory.” 
101-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


4049. Chowdhry, Kamla. Leaders and their 
ability to evaluate group opinion. Microfilm Abstr., 
1949, 9(2), 160-161.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 154 p., $1.93, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1168. 


4050. Curle, Adam. A theoretical approach to 
action research. Hum. Relat., 1949, 2, 269-280.— 
The basic formulations with which the author worked 
are drawn principally from anthropologically ori- 
ented analyses of culture in a structural manner, and 
from psychoanalytically oriented psychology. The 
action research is likened to a form of anthropological 
therapy in which the patient (a community) is led to 
reorganize its patterns of living to reduce the strain, 
anxiety and disorganization which besets it. Learn- 
ing is held to be one of the cores by which social 
continuity operates and by which social action is 
modified —R. A. Littman. 


4051. Deutsch, Morton. An experimental study 
of the effects of co-operation and competition upon 
group process. Hum. Relat., 1949, 2, 199-232.—On 
the basis of various matching procedures introduc- 
tory psychology students at MIT were separated 
into 4 cooperative and 4 competitive groups. Puzzle 
and-human relation problems were given to the 
groups for solution. The members of the 4 coopera- 
tive groups received final grades in the course which 
in part depended upon which group, as a group, 
turned in the best solutions. In the competitive 
groups the final grade was in part determined by 
how much each.individual contributed to his group’s 
solution. The findings may be summarized by saying 
that greater productivity occurs when the members 
of a group are organized in terms of cooperative 
activities rather than competitive—R. A. Littman. 

4052. Heyns, Roger William. Effects of variation 
in leadership on participant behavior in discussion 
groups. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 161-163.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 249 p., $3.12, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1172. 


4053. Lasswell, Harold D. The data of psycho- 
analysis and the social sciences. Amer. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1947, 7, 26-35.—Since social science is con- 
cerned with values pursued in human society, psy- 
choanalytically studied cases reveal information 
which is potential data for the social sciences. 
Examples of tension-insecurity producing tendencies, 
the impact of institutions on personality, and case 
summaries have significance as data for social 
science. The author proposes research teams com- 
posed of analysts and social scientists—K. S. 
Wagoner. 


4054. Lewis, Evan L. (Marquette U., Milwaukee, 
Wis.) The individual and society. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1949. iii, 111 p. $3.00.—Per- 
sonality and society are closely interrelated; each is 
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dynamic and changing. The main factors in man’s 
development as an individual and in society—the 
economic, the political, and the psychical including 
the religious—are traced from the earliest times to 
the present, though emphasis is on current condi- 
tions and problems. The point of view is both 
analytical and normative.—H. A. Gibbard. 


4055. Luchins, Abraham S. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) The stimulus field in social psychology. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1950, 57, 27-30.—‘“‘It seems to us that it is 
necessary, for proper conceptualization of social 
perception, to examine the meanings of such terms as 
unstructured, poorly structured, ambiguous, as well 
as structured, well-structured, clear-cut and unam- 
biguous, and to aim at precise definitions. It is nec- 
essary to reconsider some prevailing conceptions 
concerning the relationship between the structural 
nature of the stimulus object and the resulting per- 
cept. Finally, in order to advance understanding of 
this relationship, inquiry into the nature of struc- 
turizations should not be limited to the geographical 
stimulus object but should be extended to the be- 
havioral stimulus field (which may or may not in- 
clude the object given for judgment), and, indeed, to 
the entire perceptual field, i.e., to the perceiver’s 
momentary life-space.’”—R. B. Ammons. 


4056. McKeachie, Wilbert J. Individual con- 
formity to attitudes of face-to-face groups. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 163-164.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 68 p., $1.00, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1253. 


4057. Meyer, Herbert Henry. A study of certain 
factors related to quality of work-group leadership. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 165-166.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 202 p., $2.53, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1254. 


4058. Pepitone, Albert Davison. Motivational 
effects in the perception of social “gatekeepers.” 
Microfilm Abstir., 1949, 9(2), 166-168.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 142 p., $1.78, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1257. 


4059. Seashore, Carl E. The scope and function 
of euthentics. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 594- 
598.—'‘The purpose of this paper is to stress the 
significance of scientific terminology in the organiza- 
tion of research and service in human welfare.”’ 
Euthentics is defined as “‘those aspects of all science 
and arts which have a bearing on the improvement 
of the individual or the group through the medium 
of the objective or the subjective environment.” 
Seashore described euthentics as ‘‘a science and an 
art, united in a technology,” and that through its 
application it will be possible “‘to organize and super- 
vise all welfare interests and activities by compre- 
hensive classification and blueprints for projects in 
welfare.”"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4060. Siegel, Bernard J. Anthropological analy- 
sis of shared respect; contributions to a study of 
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revolution. Sthwest J. Anthrop., 1949, 5, 351-368.— 
Defining shared respect as access to valued statuses 
in a society or discrimination as barriers to these 
statuses, the author constructs a list of activities to 
be observed in any society to measure roughly the 
degree of shared respect. In this list fifteen general 
activities (movement, leadership, practice of skills, 
etc.) are related to such factors as age, sex, kinship 
and social stratification which may permit or prevent 
access to these activities L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

4061. Simmel, Georg. The sociology of sociabil- 
ity. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 55, 254—261.—While all 
human associations are entered into because of some 
ulterior interests, there is in all of them a residue of 
pure sociability or association for its own sake. 
Sociability is the art or play form of association, 
related to the content and purposes of association in 
the same way as art is related to reality. While 
sociable interaction centers upon persons, it can occur 
only if the more serious purposes of the individual 
are kept out, so that it is an interaction not of com- 
plete but of symbolic and equal personalities. While 
it is a departure from reality, there is no deceit in it 
unless one of the persons involved tries to exploit it. 
—D. L. Glick. 

4062. Smith, A. Delafield. Charity, behavior, and 
social security. J. higher Educ., 1950, 21, 21-25; 55. 
—lIt is no longer sufficient to provide that men shall 
not be deprived of their natural right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It is necessary for 
society to assure these rights, implement them 
positively, and, in short, to underwrite the economic 
life of the individual while at the same time preserv- 
ing his liberties. The ethic of benevolence must be 
translated into a statutorily affirmed legal right, and 
this legal right does not depend upon behavior. 
Ultimately individuals will come to regard social 
programs as affirmations of worth, not as testimonials 
of inadequacy.— M. Murphy. 

4063. Sperling, Philip Irving. Attitude dispersion 
and its perception as related to satisfaction with a 
group product. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 171- 
173.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 134 p., $1.68, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1259. 

4064. Walter, Paul A. F. Jr. 
Albuquerque.) The social sciences; a problem 
approach. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1949. 
vii, 357 p. $4.00.—Textbook for introductory un- 
dergraduate courses stresses wide coverage of 
social problems and their backgrounds. Part I is 
introductory, emphasizing the general nature of the 
social sciences and elaborating the book’s unifying 
principle: ‘‘ Need for social change versus resistance to 
change gives rise to social problems.”” Part II (‘‘Social 
problems’’), the bulk of the text, treats war, poverty, 
race and ethnic conflict, crime and delinquency, the 
changing family, health and social problems, urban- 
ization, personal maladjustment, competition and 
business enterprise, labor problems, public finance, 
invisible government, public opinion and propa- 
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ganda, ideologies and mass movements, problems of 
education. Part III deals with the applications and 
limitations and the common and divergent features 
of social sciences.—B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstract 4007) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


4065. Beckenstein, Esther. (Jewish Federation 
of Chicago, Ill.) Current research in the Jewish 
social service field. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 
26, 118-119.—Beckenstein stresses need, ‘“‘not so 
much for more research but rather for better re- 
search."’ She makes a plea for greater participation 
of social work practitioners doing research so that 
they may actually test the hypotheses upon which 
they have their effects. The need for a social work 
research journal is indicated.— M. A. Setdenfeld. 

4066. Black, Bertram J. (Jewish Board of 
Guardians, New York.) Evaluation of current re- 
search in the Jewish social service field. Jewish 
soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 26, 111-117.—The author 
summarizes rather compactly the current researches, 
their methodological approach, and the significance 
of their goals. She suggests further research en- 
deavors that appear to be desirable and a cooperative 
relationship with allied professional groups including 
the social and clinical psychologists, sociologist and 
medical specialist, particularly the psychiatrist and 
pediatrician.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4067. Chein, Isidor. (American Jewish Congress, 
New York.) On some of the difficulties of doing 
social welfare research. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1949, 26, 120-129.—Difficulties and obstacles to 
carrying on research in social work fields are dis- 
cussed. Among those listed as impeding research 
progress are: (1) intolerance for studies not pro- 
viding final answers; (2) the belief that “‘the unique- 
ness of each individual makes research in matters 
involving human behavior hopeless and meaning- 
less;’’ (3) belief that testing hypotheses makes 
guinea pigs of the clients; (4) the cost of good re- 
search is high and there is considerable resistance to 
it by those responsible for the budgeting control of 
social work agencies; and (5) the inadequate prepa- 
ration of social work practitioners for participation in 
research.—M. A. Setdenfeld. 

4068. Goldhamer, Herbert. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Public opinion and personality. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1950, 55, 346-354.—Two major themes that have 
played a considerable role in theory and research on 
public opinion and personality are that of with- 
drawal and that of displacement. The former, link- 
ing problems of personal adjustment and immersion 
in mass divertissement with the poverty of public 
opinion, is unconvincing. The latter theme’s rele- 
vance is questionable because displacement is rarely 
upon nonhuman and public phenomena.—D. 
Glick. 

4069. Gordon, Milton M. (U. Pennsyloania, 
Philadelphia.) Social class in American sociology. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 55, 262-268.—Despite the 
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rapid development of social-class analysis within the 
last 25 years in American sociology, there is no agree- 
ment on the meaning of the term as a research tool. 
A series of analytical questions to be used in a survey 
of recent class materials is proposed to aid in the dis- 
covering of common ground. These questions re- 
volve around definition, which may be in terms of 
economic power, status ascription, group life, cul- 
tural attributes, political power, or their combina- 
tion; ascertainment, or class placement; differences; 
social mobility; and the relationship of class to 
ethnic stratification.—D. L. Glick. 

4070. Hyman, Herbert. ( National Opinion Re- 
search Center, Chicago, Ill.) Problems in the collec- 
tion of opinion-research data. Amer. J. Soctol., 
1950, 55, 362-370.—This paper describes research 
findings of the National Opinion Research Center’s 
project on the isolation, measurement, and control 
of the interviewer effect. Variations in results derive 
from interviewer fallibility, unreliability of respond- 
ents, and, finally, interactional processes. Dispari- 
ties in the group memberships of interviewer and 
respondent affect the results; beliefs the interviewer 
has about the respondent produce expectations which 
in turn affect results. Experiments on the role of 
situational factors in mediating interviewer effects 
and on the validity of interviewer data are described. 
—D. L. Glick. 

4071. Kornhauser, Arthur. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Public opinion and social class. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1950, 55, 333-345.—Grave difficulties are 
encountered in efforts to demonstrate that social class 
accounts for differences in opinions on economic and 
political questions and that particular class factors 
are especially decisive. A consideration of limita- 
tions and sources of error in research on the problem 
leads to proposals concerning more adequate study 
of opinions, clearer analysis of class attributes and 
their interrelations, more critical procedures in 
interpreting variables as determinants, and, above 
all, the use of coherent theory dealing with the 
processes by which class influences produce given 
effects.—D. L. Glick. 

4072. Polansky, Norman; Freeman, Willa; Horo- 
witz, Murray; Irwin, Lucietta; Papania, Ned; 
Rapaport, Dorothy, & Whaley, Francis. Problems 
of interpersonal relations in research on groups. 
Hum. Relat., 1949, 2, 281-291.—A research on the 
interpersonal relations between children in camp and 
the counselors was planned, to use a group of ob- 
servers who were not a member of either group. 
However, it was quickly found that the research 
observers were unable to maintain a neutral position. 
The children and counselors both reacted to the 
individual research personnel to draw them into the 
social setting which they were supposed to observe. 
The dilemma was solved by specifying to all camp 
people just what the research workers were to do.— 
R. A. Littman. 

4073. Stephan, Frederick F. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Sampling. Amer. J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 371-375.— 
Sampling problems arise in social research in the 
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development of techniques of observation and meas- 
urement and in the analysis and interpretation of 
data. Fundamentally, they stem from limitations 
on the number, accuracy, and scope of observations, 
and their solution consists of finding the most effec- 
tive way of conducting research under these restric- 
tions. There is no universally “best” method of 
sampling; the technique must be designed to fit the 
particular circumstances of each situation. The 
technical problems of sampling are outlined in terms 
of the initial specification, design, costs, and re- 
sources, accuracy, operation, and use——D. L. 
Glick. 

4074. Stouffer, Samuel A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Some observations on study design. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 355—361.— Quick, plausi- 
ble ‘‘answers”’ in sociology and social psychology are 
rewarded in our culture; tedious, modest experi- 
mental design is notin demand. In study design the 
ideal model is that of a controlled experiment, even 
if only a fraction of it. Since full experimental 
design is very expensive and not always possible, 
those problems should be selected whose answers are 
worth the cost. This requires both theory which 
leads to operational deductions and preliminary 
fumbling research, whose intrinsic wastefulness can 
be reduced if the number of variables is kept down to 
manageable limits and if such variables as are used 
are unidimensional.—D. L. Glick. 


CuLTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


4075. Ackerman, Nathan W., & Jahoda, Marie. 
The dynamic basis of anti-semitic attitudes. Psy- 
cheanal. Quart., 1948, 17, 240-260.—Anti-semitism 
is considered as a form of intergroup behavior with 
an analogy to neurotic self-destructive mechanisms. 
In 27 case studies of anti-semitism, it is not found 
the concomitant of any single clinical category of 
personality (although some degree of negative cor- 
relation with depression is found).—L. N. Mendes. 


4076. Brown, Ina Corinne. (Scarritt Coll., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) Race relations in a democracy. New 
York: Harpers, 1949. viii, 205 p. $3.00.—Racial 
policies have international ramifications. Our 
moral leadership depends on our practicing at home 
the ideals we preach abroad. Racial discrimination 
can no longer be justified by the pretense that 
colored people are inferior. They have made great 
progress and are no longer willing to be third-class 
citizens; yet current racial patterns prevent Negroes 
from having responsibilities and opportunities to 
make their full contribution to our national welfare. 
Poverty and ignorance are used to justify discrim- 
ination; discrimination keeps Negroes poor and 
ignorant. The unequal distribution of Negroes 
makes the achievement of democracy more difficult. 
101 references.—G. K. Morlan. 

4077. Collier, John, Jr., & Buitr6n, Anfbal. The 
awakening valley. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. vii, 199 p. $6.00—Text and photo- 
graphs are used to describe the culture of the Otavalo 
Indians living in the Otavalo Valley of the Andean 
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highlands of Ecuador. The valley, agricultural 
methods, home and family, community, and cere- 
monies are portrayed. Of particular significance is 
the rehabilitation of this tribe during three decades 
by the reorientation of traditional weaving to export 
and trade. The economic rehabilitation has taken 
place without loss of traditional outlook and values. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

4078. Devereux, George. Post-partum parental 
observances of the Mohave Indians. Trans. Kans. 
Acad. Sct., 1949, 52, 458-465.—Following a de- 
scription of post-partum parental observances, it is 
suggested that their primary purpose “‘seems to be 
the deflection of parental hostilities from the child, 
atonement for these hostile wishes in the form of in- 
convenient taboos, and the protection of the child 
against precisely those types of (oral-cannibalistic 
and castrative) hostile wishes which parents usually 
have toward their newborn children. . . . These 
rites and counter-phobic attitudes apparently enable 
Mohave parents to control certain aggressions which, 
in our own society, sometimes culminate in post- 
partum psychosis.’’-—W. A. Varvel. 

4079. Han, Chungnim Choi. Social organization 
of Upper Han Hamlet in Korea. Microfilm Abstr., 
1949, 9(2), 180-181.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, 
U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
238 p., $2.98, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 1245. 

4080. Lurie, H. L. (Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, New York.) Jewish coummnity 
organization—functions and structures. Jewish soc. 
Serv. Quart., 1949, 26, 47-57.—Lurie presents the 
factors which he considers as having had a pre- 
dominant role in determining the function and 
structure of the Jewish community organization. 
The changes in economic needs, the development of 
counseling and social adjustment services, the growth 
of Jewish philanthropic programs in medical care, 
the efforts made to deal with problems of programs 
‘“‘which emphasize that not-too-well-defined concept 
of ‘Jewish culture’’’ are among those factors discussed 
as playing their part in influencing modern Jewish 
community organization. Above all there are the 
factors of group identification and common interests 
in the health, welfare and social adjustment of 
Jewish people in the American scene—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4081. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Some psychodynamic factors in 
race prejudice. J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 175-187. 
—‘‘The prejudice pattern is created through the 
mobilization of the following series of mechanisms: 
(a) by denial of anxiety and substitution of aggres- 
sion; (b) by an effort to reinforce affiliation with 
dominant social groups; (c) by the elaboration of a 
variety of reaction formations and compensatory 
emotional drives; (d) by renunciation of parts of the 
person's image of self and the concomitant substitu- 
tion of a borrowed identity. Associated with this 
there is a suppression and repression of anxiety- 
ridden impulses. [Consequently, ] the soil in which 
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race prejudice grows is the social experience to 
which the developing person is exposed, and it is to 
this that we must attend if we are to be saved from 
the sickness which is ‘race’.’”’ 22 references.— 
J. C. Franklin. 

4082. Park, Robert Ezra. Race and culture. 
Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1950. xxii, 403 p., $5.00.— 
This is the first volume of the collected writings of 
the author. Some of the material has been previ- 
ously abstracted (see 2: 3251, 5: 1963, 4932, 11: 
4787). The 29 articles, lectures, and introductions 
to books, all dealing with the “contacts of peoples 
different from each other in culture or race or both,” 
are grouped into the following topics: culture and 
civilization; race relations; racial attitudes; the 
marginal man. An introductory short autobi- 
ographical note gives an account of the author's 
interest in sociology.—E. A. Rubinstein. 

4083. Petrullo, Vincenzo. Total war, alien con- 
trol, and Sicilian community. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
polit. soc. Sct., 1950, 267, (Jan.), 123-130.—This 
article illustrates the age-old problem of too-rapid 
acculturation, here illustrated by the introduction 
of American mores into Sicily during the war. It 
cautions against our too-ready acceptance of the 
completeness and the benefits of Sicilian adoption of 
American ways. (1) The pro-American outcome of 
the 1948 election is shown to be the result of con- 
formity and economic despair rather than democratic 
processes as we know them. (2) Theconflict between 
American urban-industrial and Sicilian rural-agri- 
cultural patterns has disastrous results, especially 
with reference to the position of women. (3) There 
are grave dissatisfactions with the economic order 
growing out of unfulfilled promises of the conquering 
American army.— L. A. Noble. 

4084. Radke, Marian J., & Trager, Helen G. 
(157 W. 13 St., New York.) Children’s perceptions 
of the social roles of Negroes and whites. J. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 29, 3-33——90 Negro and 152 white 
children in kindergarten and first and second grades, 
in Philadelphia public schools, from residence popu- 
lations varying from 5 to nearly 100% Negro, were 
tested as to comprehension and intepretation of social 
roles of Negroes and whites. Essentially, they were 
given colored dolls and asked to tell stories about 
them. 38% of white children, and 16% of colored, 
ascribed to the Negro dolls inferior social roles. The 
poor house was typically assigned to the Negro dolls, 
and the good to the white, on the part of children of 
both races. Stereotypy and assumption of inferior 
roles for the Negro characterized colored as well as 
white children.— R. W. Husband. 


4085. Valien, Preston (Fisk U., Nashville, Tenn.), 
& Fitzgerald, Alberta Price. Attitudes of the Negro 
mother toward birth control. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 
55, 279—283.—Of 136 southern urban Negro mothers, 
approximately one-half had unfavorable attitudes 
toward birth-control practices. Religious or moral 
reasons and a belief that birth-control practices are 
inefficient or injurious to health were the chief 
reasons given. Age, number of children, urban or 
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rural birthplace, and amount of education appear to 
be associated with differential attitudes toward 
birth control.—D. L. Glick. 

4086. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu 
10.) Stereotyping among national-racial groups in 
Hawaii: a study in ethnocentrism. J. soc. Psychol., 
1949, 30, 265—291.—Both sexes of 7 groups (Japan- 
ese, Chinese, Haoles, Koreans, Filipinos, Caucasian- 
Hawaiians, and Chinese-Hawaiians) were asked to 
characterize all of the foregoing groups plus Samoans 
and Negroes using trait characterizations previously 
drawn, including self-descriptions. Strength and 
favorableness of stereotypes and the relations be- 
tween prejudice and sterotyping were also studied. 
Results showed that all groups stereotyped them- 
selves and all others. The relative strength and 
favorableness or unfavorableness “differ complexly 
from group to group” and often realistically ‘‘general- 
ize some actual cultural traits."—J. C. Franklin. 


4087. Voget, Fred. AShoshoneinnovator. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1950, 52, 53-63.—The career of John 
Truhujo, a deviant among the Shoshone, is de- 
scribed as an example of the factors of individual 
adjustment that form a basis for acculturation. 
Truhujo, a child of ethnically mixed parentage, intro- 
duced his own version of the Sun Dance ceremonial to 
the Crow and Shoshone Indians, as a result of inter- 
est in native ways and emphasis on friendliness.— 


L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


SoOcIAL INSTITUTIONS 


4088. Eliasberg, Wladimir G., & Karliner, 
William. (420 West End Ave., New York.) The 
psychiatric and bureaucratic aspects of war. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 189-205.—The masses are 
increasingly directed, guided, and controlled through 
centralized and bureaucratic power. Appeals to the 
people are on the emotional and non-rational levels. 
Leaders and policy makers are making more fateful 
decisions for the masses than ever before but too 
often they act on impulse and emotion and, there- 
fore, inappropriately. The psychologist and psy- 
chiatrist stress reason, logic, and intelligence as 
increasingly more important in governing since the 
thinking of leaders is often as inept as that of fol- 
lowers, too often with dire results, especially on 
issues involving war and peace. 36 references.—J. 
C. Franklin. 

4089. Engler, Robert. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
The individual soldier and the occupation. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1950, 267 (Jan.), 77-86. 
—The author feels there is a tremendous and press- 
ing need to study the problems that we attempted to 
meet in post-war occupation, and to formulate a 
more adequate policy for the future. The major 
errors in present policy include too many business, 
legal, and scientific technicians with a woeful lack of 
the broader social experts particularly needed in 
later stages of occupation; fraternization with girls 
of the more favored social classes, and examples of 
undemocratic procedures within the army. These 
errors in occupation policy are seen as a result of 
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certain overall weaknesses in our general culture, 
mainly the lack of stress on the individual's responsi- 
bility to the group, and our unwillingness to assume 
our international obligations.— L. A. Noble. 


4090. Iisager, Holger. (Socialkontoret, Helsinger, 
Denmark.) An evaluation of an attempt to form in- 
ternational attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 
207—216.—A report of the “effects of three or five 
months courses at an international folk high school 
in Denmark on 132 students from 13 nations during 
1946 to 1948." 49.2% were positively influenced 
toward internationalism, 37.9% remained unaffected, 
and 6.1% were adversely affected. Attitudes were 
gauged through use of interviews and question- 
naires. The international community life was more 
important than lectures, study, and discussion in 
building international attitudes. The author re- 
ports that stay at the college primarily engendered 
emotional attitudes of friendship and brotherhood; 
seldom, because of the brevity and limitations of the 
college experience, did full development of a well- 
integrated international outlook occur.—J. C. 
Franklin. 


4091. Lowenthal, Leo. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Historical perspectives of popular culture. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 323-332.—Since the Renaissance 
the problem of popular culture has always been dis- 
cussed in either a moralistic or a psychological vein. 
But popular culture may be studied as a phenomenon 
of social expedients in contrast to art, which follows 
its own immanent norms. Difficulties which the 
standard methods of empirical research incur in 
dealing with the concrete phenomena of popular 
culture may be avoided if a historical and philoso- 
phical frame of reference is used. Such qualitative 
approaches as exist are permeated with categories 
like the decline of the individual, the interdepend- 
ency of social control and mass communications, the 
psychology of wish-fulfilling, and the like.—D. L. 
Glick. 


4092. Mittelmann, Bela. The concurrent analy- 
sis of married couples. Psychoanal. Quart., 1948, 
17, 182-197.—‘‘Treatment of married couples by the 
same analyst makes more concrete both the realities 
and the neurotic interactions between the mates.”’ 
Current reactions are revealed in a clearer light. 
Transference reactions include concern about the 
analyst's favor, fear of a divorce, and the defence of 
unattainable marital ideals. Increased tension may 
develop if the mates (mis)quote the analyst to each 
other or if one of the mates has a negative thera- 
peutic reaction. Simultaneous treatment is success- 
ful in 11 of 12 instances.—L. N. Mendes. 


4093. Renou, Louis. Un hymne a énigmes du 
Rogveda. (An hymn with enigmas from the Rigveda.) 
J. Psychol. norm. path. 1949, 42, 266-273.—An 
analysis of the enigmas proper of the Rigveda, an 
integral part of the Vedic religion of India. The 
hymns are not to be interpreted literally but can 
only be understood in the light of their implications 
to other hymns.—G. G. Besnard. 
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4094. Sanai, M., & Pickard, P. M. (100 Glouc- 
ester Rd., London, S.W.7, Eng.) The relation be- 
tween politico-economic radicalism and certain 
traits of personality. /. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 217- 
227.—“‘A questionnaire of 20 items on different 
aspects of politico-economic opinion was given to a 
group of 250 men and women. Intercorrelations were 
factor analyzed. The 12 items most highly saturated 
with the first general factor, considered to be a 
factor of radicalism, were used as a test of radicalism.”’ 
This test and group intelligence and Rorschach tests 
were administered to 70 women college students who 
were also rated on personality traits. Correlations 
of the scores were made showing only a single sig- 
nificant positive correlation, that between intel- 
ligence and radicalism. The results do not support 
any of the popular, psychoanalytic, or clinical as- 
sumptions regarding the relationship between radi- 
calism and “temperamental traits.’’ 22 references.— 


J. C. Franklin. 


4095. Speier, Hans (RAND Corp., Washington, 
D. C.) Historical development of public opinion. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1950, 55, 376-388.—Public opinion, 
here defined as free and public communication from 
citizens to their government on matters of concern 
to the nation, is a phenomenon of middle-class civili- 
zation. Its attainment of political significance was 
accompanied and facilitated by certain changes in 
the economic and convivial institutions of society 
and by shifts in social stratification. In its early 
phase public opinion was preoccupied with domestic 
affairs, but during the French Revolutionary wars 
and after the Congress of Vienna the utilization of 
public opinion in international affairs became 
generally respectable among statesmen. Effective 
government by public opinion in the field of foreign 
affairs today is jeopardized by various specified 
characteristics of modern democratic civilization.— 
D. L. Glick. 

4096. Turner, Ralph H. (Oberlin Coll., O.) 
Migration to a medium sized American city: atti- 
tudes, motives, and personal characteristics re- 
vealed by open-end interview methodology. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1949, 30, 229-249.—Age, education, socio- 
economic status, sex and marital status of 200 heads 
of families 21 years of age and over, who had moved 
into Kalamazoo, Michigan from places at least 25 
miles distant between July 1946 and Jan. 1947 were 
studied by means of open-ended interviewing. 
Intercorrelations of these migrational factors were 
calculated within an analysis which rigidly controlled 
these major variables on the grounds that “‘it is 
difficult to give psychological meaning to... 
residuals represented by partial correlation tech- 
niques.” —J. C. Franklin. 


4097. Warner, W. Lloyd, et al. Democracy in 
Jonesville, a study in quality and inequality. New 
York: Harper, 1949. xviii, 313 p. $4.00.—Warner 
in collaboration with 10 associates studied this actual 
Middle West community for almost a decade to 
determine what social system operated there within 
the framework of democratic ideals of equality. 
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Factors contributing to social position as well as the 
effects of education, wealth, profession, religion, club 
and business association are considered. In addition, 
the Norwegian immigrants to the community are dis- 
cussed both as a sect and as an ethnic group. It is 
concluded that although ‘“‘complete equality does not 
exist in any society which is highly complex and 
differentiated into many occupations and positions 
, these equalitarian beliefs and values are of 
absolute importance to us [for] without them our 
social-class system would become rigid and inflexi- 
ble.” —A. J. Sprow. 

4098. Wilson, A. T. M. Some reflections and 
suggestions on the prevention and treatment of 
marital problems. Hum. Relat., 1949, 2, 233-—252.— 
This is an abridged version of a report submitted to 
the office of the British Home Secretary concerning 
the way “ marriage guidance as a form of social 
service can be most advantageously developed in 
England and Wales.” The basic assumption of the 
report is that marital difficulties can be understood 
a reflection of the social setting within 
Littman. 


only as 
which the difficulty arises.—R. A. 

4099. Winch, Robert F. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
fon, Ill.) Courtship in college women. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1949, 55, 269-278.—This is part of a general 
study on the problem of whether or not variation in 
courtship behavior could be accounted for in terms 
of the interpersonal (parent-child) and social back- 
ground variables used. 31 variables are used in the 
study. 7 of the variables—those most important to 
the study as seen by the author—were subjected to 
validation procedures. The findings show that, as 
measured, the nature of the parent-daughter rela- 
tionship has little correlation with the daughter's 
progress in courtship. Appearance, the wish to be 
married, the absence of a career drive, and favor- 
ability of the early dating situation are correlated 
with courtship progress. The data are interpreted 
as suggesting a sex difference in personality develop- 
ment, and hypotheses for further study are pre- 
L. Glick. 


sented.—D. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


4100. Cartwright, Dorwin. Some principles of 
mass persuasion: selected findings of research in 
the sale of United States War Bonds. Hum. Reiat., 
1949, 2, 253-268.—The paper is organized around an 
analysis of the following behavioral systems; and 
attempts to affect their operation: “Creating a 
Particular Cognitive Structure,” “Creating a Par- 
ticular Motivational Structure,”’ and ‘Creating a 
Particular Behavioral Structure.’’ The principles 
presented under each of these categories ““. . . derive 
from a more extensive theory of human motivation. 
They are concerned with the particular motivational 
problem of inducing behavior from the outside. 
... They should ... apply to inductions at- 
tempted for all types of purposes, whether to train, 
to sell, to supervise work, to produce therapy and so 
on.”’—R. A. Littman. 
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4101. Columbia University. Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. Mass Communications Division. 
Psychological impact of newspaper and radio ad- 
vertisements. New York: American Newspaper 
Publ. Ass., 1949. xi, 74 [x, 28] p. Mimeo.—To 
compare psychological reactions to newspaper ad- 
vertisements and radio commercials, a sampling 
interview survey was made of a cross-section of 700 
housewives. Findings are reported in connection 
with the amount and kind of attention commanded, 
the recall of materials, images induced, feeling tones, 
belief in advertising claims, and overall preferences 
associated with the 2 types of advertising. 3 ap- 
pendices provide a description of the sample con- 
struction, copies of the original questionnaires, and 
an outline of the criteria used in the qualitative 
coding of responses.— N. L. Gage. 


4102. Long, Howard Rusk. Rural communica- 
tion patterns: a study in the availability and use of 
print, radio and film in Shelby County, Missouri. 
Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 114-115.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1948, U. Missouri. Microfilm of com- 
plete manuscript, 396 p., $4.95, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1281. 


4103. Star, Shirley A. (National Opinion Re- 
search Center, Chicago, Ill.), & Hughes, Helen Mac- 
Gill. Report on an educational campaign: the 
Cincinnati Plan for the United Nations. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1950, 55, 389-400.—The Cincinnati Plan 
for the United Nations, a six-month experimental 
campaign of information, was used as a case study in 
mass education. A survey of local opinion and atti- 
tudes on the United Nations demonstrated that it 
is those already interested, even if poorly informed, 
who will welcome information, while the well in- 
formed, if not interested, pay little attention to it. 
It was recommended that the campaign be planned to 
interest certain specified classes most in need of 
information. A second survey made immediately 
after the campaign disclosed that the materials 
circulated by the plan, voluminous and ingenious 
though they were, reached few of these people. 
Information, to be disseminated at all, must be 
functional, that is, interesting to the ordinary man 
because he has been made to see that it impinges 
upon his own affairs.—D. L. Glick. 


(See also abstract 4242) 
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4104. Frankl, George. (Kansas City (Mo.) Child 
Guidance Clinic.) The dilemma of psychiatry to- 
day. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 551-562.—The 
large gap which exists between the psychiatric serv- 
ices required and that which is actually available 
can only be partially closed by the development of 
additional trained personnel and increased facilities. 
Frankl is of the opinion that improved methods must 
be developed both for preventive and ameliorative 
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mental hygiene if we are to solve the problem.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4105. Robinson, Virginia P. 
Vt.) Dynamics of supervision under functional 
controls, a professional process in social casework. 
Philadelphia: U. Pennsylvania Press, 1949. xiv, 
154p. $2.25.—The author follows, chronologically, 
the development of social casework and supervision 
as a method of teaching. The tendency to mutuality 
is the basic fundamental trend in the supervisory 
relationship. This time-structured, functionally 
controlled relationship process is described and 
demonstrated. 39-item bibliography.—V. M. Stark. 


(See also abstract 3949) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


4106. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Counseling methods: diagnostics. Annu. 
Rev. Psychol., 1950, 1, 255—266.—The literature of 
March, 1948 to July, 1949 reviewed deals with the 
values of diagnosis in counseling and the major 
types of techniques and measuring instruments in- 
cluding projective methods. 65-item bibliography. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

4107. Henry, Jules. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Cultural objectification of the case history. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 655-673.—Ex- 
cerpts of case histories of a child guidance clinic are 
analyzed as if they were anthropological records of 
observations in a primitive culture. Assuming that 
every sentence, since it was the statement of a 
“‘native,”’ embodied culturally standardized ways of 
thinking, the author extracted from each sentence 
the cultural generalization which it seemed to re- 
flect. Systematic, line-by-line analysis of case 
histories is one device that will tell us more about 
the cultural formation of symptoms and therapy 
than the chance excursions of a brilliant or preju- 
diced mind.—R. E. Perl. 


4108. Hunt, Howard F. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Clini- 
cal methods: psychodiagnostics. Annu. Rev. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 1, 207-220.—The emphasis apparent in 
the literature (March, 1948 to July, 1949) is on 
projective techniques and qualitative aspects of 
performance on objective tests. The review is 
divided between these two major techniques and 
has an emphasis which assumes psychodiagnostics 
as an essentially applied field. 97-item bibliography. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

4109. Hunt, William A. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.), Wittson, Cecil L., & Burton, Henrietta 
Ward. A validation study of naval neuropsychiatric 
screening. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 35-39.— 
A follow-up study of a large number of Naval re- 
cruits reveals that neuropsychiatric screening was 
successful in reducing subsequent neuropsychiatric 
attrition.—S. G. Dulsky. 

4110. Levine, Lena, & Brodsky, Jeanne. (Moth- 
ers’ Health Center, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Group pre- 
marital counseling. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 


(West Brattleboro, 
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577-587.—The authors describe their experiences 
with group counseling for young couples about to be 
married. Three sessions were held of which the 
first was concerned with the “‘problems of two peo- 
ple beginning a life together;’’ the second with “‘dis- 
cussion of psycho-sexual development,” and the 
third continued the discussion and went on to con- 
sider “‘sexual anatomy, physiology, the nature of 
the sexual act, differences in response between men 
and women, and the question of family planning and 
contraception.”” The authors consider this approach 
effective ‘because of the potentialities it has revealed 
for preventive work in the ever-growing field of 
marital adjustment.’ —M. A. Setdenfeld. 


4111. Weinberger, Jerome L., & Gay, Eleanor. 
(VA Regional Office, Boston, Mass.) Utilization of 
psychiatrist and social worker as an intake team. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 384-388.—The fact 
that utilization of the psychiatrist and social worker 
as an intake team has resulted in a more efficient 
screening process is discussed. The functions of 
each are delineated, and the mutual dependencies of 
the two working as a unit tend to illuminate those 
areas not singly covered by each. As a result the 
veteran is afforded more effective and expeditious 
treatment. Similarly, the therapeutic potential of 
the clinic has been increased through the decrease 
in number of those patients failing appointments.— 
R. D. Weitz. 


DraGnosis & EVALUATION 


4112. Clark, Jerry H. (Sania Barbara Coll., 
Calif.) Intertest variability on the California Test 
of Mental Maturity in relation to the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 32—34.—Guidance center coun- 
selees whose IQ’s on the language portion of the 
California Mental Maturity Test were 20 or more 
points higher than the non-language IQ’s scored 
significantly higher scores on 4 clinical scales of the 
MMPI, namely, Hs, Hy, Mf, and Pa. They also 
tend to have one or more T-scores over 70. Because 
of these facts it would be advisable to interview or to 
administer a personality test to individuals having 
such intertest variability.—S. G. Dulsky. 


4113. Cottle, William C. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Relationships among selected personality and inter- 
est inventories. Occupations, 1950, 28, 306-310.— 
Scores of 400 adult male veterans on the MMPI, 
Bell, Strong, and Kuder inventories are intercor- 
related. A marked trend toward significant rela- 
tionships is shown between the personality inven- 
tories, and between the interest inventories, but not 
between interest and personality inventories. The 
interest inventories are felt to offer greater potential 
for differential diagnosis.—G. S. Speer. 


4114. Gilhooly, Francis M. (Fordham U., New 
York.) The relationship between variability and 
ability on the Wechsler-Bellevue. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 46-48 —Based on a study of 
W-B results for 122 veteran psychoneurotic patients 
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it is concluded that this investigation indicates dis- 
agreement with Wechsler’s assumption that the 
relationship between variability and ability on the 
Bellevue scale is both linear and small.—S. G. 
Dulsky. 

4115. Gordon, Leonard V. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) The evaluation of personality by popu- 
lation judgments. J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 305- 
309.—This is a report of preliminary exploration of 
using “population judgments as an adjunct to 
the conventional personality inventory using college 
students of psychology as subjects.” For population 
judgments the Mooney Problem Check List (College 
Form) was used and for conventional personality 
measure the Clark Revision of the Thurstone Per- 
sonality Schedule. The hypotheses ‘‘that items that 
were ascribed to the average person out of proportion 
to the number marking the item for themselves were 
items in which the subject was projecting’ and ‘‘that 
a subject was projecting on items that were ascribed 
to the average person only by those who marked the 
items themselves . . . were supported by the cur- 
vilinear relationship (.655) that obtained between 
resultant projective scores and the scores of the sub- 
jects on the conventional (personality) inventory.” 

J. C. Franklin. 

4116. Hershenson, Jeanne R. Preference of 
adolescents for Rorschach figures. Child Develpm.., 
1949, 20, 101-118.—30 high-school juniors, selected 
at random, were given the complete Rorschach test 
and afterwards asked to rank the cards according to 
their preference and to give reasons for their choices. 
Rank order correlations with Beck’s normal adult 
control group indicated that (1) adolescents tend to 
prefer the colored cards over the achromatic ones; 
(2) card VII was found to be the preferred achro- 
matic card; (3) girls showed more variability than 
boys in their rankings of card V. Correlation analy- 
sis indicates highly affective responses to preferred 
cards, and a lack of disphoric feeling in choosing of 
an achromatic card.—E. W. Gruen. 

4117. Humm, Doncaster G. (P. O. Box 1433 Del 
Valle Station, Los Angeles, Calif.) Some consider- 
ations basic to the interpretation of measures of 
temperament, with special reference to the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale. J. soc. Psychol., 
1949, 30, 293-304.—The author believes that un- 
satisfactory use of the Humm-Wadsworth Tempera- 
ment Scale is due to “inability to interpret the scale” 
and to “inappropriate mathematical considerations.” 
He cites examples of controversial use with divergent 
results to illustrate both of these handicaps to the 
proper use of the Scale. “The growing tendency 
among test constructors to provide more searching 
interpretations of test results” is approved and the 
more cautious use of standardized tests as “diag- 
nostic aids, not diagnostic criteria’ with considerable 
“‘circumspection in accepting test findings’”’ is recom- 
mended.—J. C. Franklin. 

4118. Redmount, Robert Samuel. Dream analy- 
sis for the indication of differential diagnosis. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 168-170.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
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thesis, 1949, New York U. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 259 p., $3.24, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1219. 

4119. Székely, Béla. Los tests; manual de 
pruebas psicométricas de inteligencia y de aptitudes. 


(2. ed.) (Tests; manual of psychometric tests of 
intelligence and aptitudes. (2nd ed.)) Buenos 
Aires, Argentina: Kapelusz, 1948. 2 v. xliii, 622; 


xv, 655 p.—Intelligence is analyzed a priori into: (1) 
basic perceptions, (2) verbal, (3) impressionability, 
(4) attention and concentration, (5) keenness of 
observation, (6) memory, (7) discrimination and 
systematization of perceptions, (8) comprehension 
and imagination, (9) judgment, (10) ingeniousness, 
(11) morality, (12) rapport with daily reality and 
sociability, (13) practical reasoning, (14) perform- 
ance, (15) manual aptitude, motor coordination, and 
(16) technical comprehension. Sample test items 
are given to illustrate various aspects of these ele- 
ments. Administration, scoring and interpretation 
procedures for, and copies of tests classified as non- 
language, individual written tests, written group 
tests, and psychodiagnostic tests, are given.—G. 
Elias. 

4120. Weber, George H. (Kansas Boys Indus- 
trial Sch., Topeka.) The clinical application of a 
battery of psychological tests in the study of de- 
linquents: a case report. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 
1949, 52, 489-493.—The usefulness of a battery of 
tests including the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, a Sort- 
ing Test, the Rorschach Test, a Word Association 
Test, and the Thematic Apperception Test is demon- 
strated with a delinquent Indian boy later recom- 
mended for hospitalization and psychiatric treat- 
ment.—W. A. Varvel. 

4121. Wilson, Glen P., Jr., & Blake, Robert R. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) A methodological problem in 
Beck’s organizational concept. J. consult. Psychol., 
1950, 14, 20-24.—This study tested the hypothesis 
that Beck’s weighted Z system (Rorschach scoring) 
extends the differentiation of organizing facility be- 
yond that obtainable simply by summing the re- 
sponses which qualify by his criteria as possessing 
organization intoascore. “It appears that determin- 
ation of the types of organized responses involved, 
the weights for each, or the sum of their weighted 
Z values contributes little more than can be had 
simply by applying the organizational criteria.” — 
S. G. Dulsky. 

4122. Wittenborn, J. R. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Statistical tests of certain Rorschach as- 
sumptions: the internal consistency of scoring 
categories. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 1-19.— 
Human movement responses comprise functionally 
similar behavioral elements, and quantification of 
them is an appropriate procedure. The practice of 
combining the number of color responses into a total 
score which is interpreted differently from the human 
movement total score appears to be justified. . There 
is evidence of functional similarity among groups of 
responses which have the same location. ‘“The pres- 
ent data are in no sense a justification for the com- 
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mon practice of ascribing important personality 
differences between individuals as a result of small 
differences in the frequency with which color re- 
sponses, movement responses, whole responses or 
large detail responses appear in the Rorschach pro- 
tocols of the individuals.’’-—S. G. Dulsky. 


(See also abstracts 3929, 4012, 4182, 4221, 4281) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


4123. Adams, Margaret L. (Grafton State Hosp., 
North Grafton, Mass.) A plea for educational ther- 
apy in mental hospitals. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 
33, 643-648.—A brief description of the manner in 
which correspondence courses are used as a thera- 
peutic modality in a mental hospital program. The 
author presents evidence of the value of such a pro- 
gram based on patient testimony and the opinions 
of the staff members. It would appear that this is 
a useful therapeutic technic.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4124. Axline, Virginia Mae. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Play therapy experi- 
ences as described by child participants. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 53-63.—From an analysis of 
children’s remarks made during and after therapy it 
is concluded that the therapeutic experiences for 
these children were emotional experiences that 
sharpened their awareness of themselves as ‘‘feeling’’ 
individuals. Through these ‘feeling’ experiences 
they gained an understanding of themselves and of 
their emotional natures—with this understanding 
came a control over their emotions and feelings. 
“We might say that these children had achieved 
adjustment by achieving a synthesis in self-aware- 
ness, self-acceptance, and self-actualization.’’—S. G. 
Dulsky. 

4125. Billings, Edward G. The dynamics of psy- 
chotherapy; an eclectic point of view. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 106, 346-351.—The need for eclectic 
therapeutic techniques to meet the varieties and 
complexities of human adjustment is stressed. 
These various methodologies and their general im- 
plications for the individual case are discussed at 
length. Accordingly, the author believes that the 
practicability of utilizing any one aspect of therapy 
is contingent upon the synthetic and integrative 
abilities of the patient. Similarly, the view is held 
that transference and complete knowledge of all the 
integral forces of treatment need not be established 
and known for effective therapeutic results.— 
A. Einsohn. 

4126. Bordin, Edward S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Counseling methods: therapy. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1950, 1, 267-276.—Literature published 
between January, 1948 and June, 1949 is reviewed 
under the major headings of theory, the counseling 
process, and the effects of counseling. The develop- 
ment of a broader conception of counseling is a note- 
worthy continuing interest. 43-item bibliography.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

4127. Cofer, Charles N., & Chance, June. (U. 
Maryland, College Park.) The discomfort-relief 
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quotient in published cases of counseling and psy- 
chotherapy. J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 219-224.— 
Progress in psychotherapeutic research demands 
development of techniques to measure progress. 
Dollard and Mowrer have developed a ‘‘discomfort- 
relief quotient’”” (DRQ), which was applied to 6 pre- 
viously published cases, 5 non-directive and 1 hypno- 
analytical. Treatment had been described as suc- 
cessful, hence the DRQ should apply pertinently. 
It was found to be valid for every case; the DRQ’s 
declined.— R. W. Husband. 

4128. Coleman, Jules V. (Colorado Psychopathic 
Hosptial, Denver.) The initial phase of psychother- 
apy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 189-197.— 
On the first psychotherapeutic interviews, the psy- 
chiatrist must orient the patient in the process of 
treatment, clarify the patient’s feelings about treat- 
ment and about the therapist, and establish a treat- 
ment situation in which the balance between 
regressive and integrative trends in the patient may 
be maintained at a level most appropriate to the 
nature of the problem presented. The basic differ- 
ences from psychoanalysis consist in deliberate 
avoidance of intensive dependency reactions, con- 
sistent attention to current situational factors, more 
active and more superficial interpretations by the 
therapist, and limiting the duration of treatment 
by the more directed attention to current problems. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

4129. Crissey, Eleanor. The retarding forces in 
analytic treatment. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1947, 7, 
45-47.—The forces in the neurotic patient which 
retard recovery in psychoanalytic treatment are 
analyzed. The function of these retarding forces is 
to protect and maintain the neurotic solutions which 
seem valuable to the patient since they are his ways 
of adjusting to his difficulties and enable him to 
“hold himself together.’’ The retarding forces ‘‘are 
those forces with which he opposes anything which 
might lead to the removal of the pseudo-solutions, 
any attack on them, exposure of them, any revelations 
as to their real nature.”” Various neurotic ways of 
reacting to analysis are considered in connection 
with such retarding forces.—K. S. Wagoner. 

4130. Fantl, Kurt; Small, Leonard, & Robinson, 
Richard. (Los Angeles (Caltf.) Public Health Dept.) 
Vocational counseling in the rehabilitation of dis- 
turbed and delinquent boys. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1949, 33, 615-628.—The combination of psychiatric 
and counseling programs has been used at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, in working with disturbed and 
delinquent boys brought in for observation. It 
appears that the vocational counseling is helpful in 
establishing confidence and willingness to undergo 
psychotherapy and often serves as effective suppor- 
tive therapy. At no time did the introduction of 
vocational counseling interfere with the psychother- 
apeutic program. Several case histories are discussed 
with reference to role of vocational counseling.— 


M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4131. Faust, Joh. Aktive Entspannungsbehand- 
lung. (Active relaxation therapy.) Stuttgart: 
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Hippokrates-Verlag Marquardt, 1949. 127 p. 6.80 
German M.—Having discovered Jacobson’s work 
after developing his own system, first reported in 
1936, the author grants superficial similarity but 
claims greater effectiveness. Neurosis is viewed as 
habitual, exaggerated, prolonged neuro-muscular 
tension. Diagnosis is based on the patient's report, 
facial expression, bodily movement, and breathing. 
He is made aware of his tension and taught pe- 
ripheral relaxation. Theoretically, attention directed 
first to the periphery causes central relaxation, 
whereas central determination to relax often fails. 
Marked success is claimed in over 900 cases of 
anxiety, psychosomatic symptoms, speech defects, 
and neurotic trends superimposed on organic illness. 
Non-technical language instructs the physician and 
then allows the patient to review the material. 84 
references.—R. Tyson. 

4132. Frosch, John, & Impastato, David. The 
effects of shock treatment on the ego. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1948, 17, 226-239.—Organic brain alteration 
produced by shock treatment leads to a regression to 
an archaic narcissistic ego as a defense. Case studies 
of 3 patients who developed psychotic manifestations 
after shock treatment show attempts of the ego to 
re-establish the hitherto existing equilibrium. Where 
the attempt is not quite successful the ego remains 
either at an archaic narcissistic level or at some point 
on the road to higher integration.— L. N. Mendes. 


4133. Hiltnmer, Seward. Pastoral counseling. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. 291 p. 
$3.00.—Counseling is here presented as an activity, 
not a profession. There are values in depth therapy, 
strategic-problem therapy, and environmental re- 
sources therapy as used by different professions with 
whom the pastor will co-operate. What distinguishes 
all counseling from manipulative procedures is a 
relationship implying initiative on the part of the 
person seeking help. The pastor may well employ 
what Hiltner calls educative counseling to describe a 
drawing or leading out from perplexity and frustra- 
tion to release and insight that comes to appropriate 
action. After expounding and illustrating principles 
of pastoral counseling, he comes to a consideration 
of preparation and resources for pastoral counseling. 

P. E. Johnson. 


4134. Huntoon, Mary. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) The creative arts as therapy. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 198-203.—In the 
past 3 years at Winter Veterans Administration 
Hospital, more than a thousand patients have been 
sent to the art shop by their physicians. Patients 
who benefited most were those whose doctors came 
into the studio frequently and aided in the integration 
of all material expressed. The functions of art for the 
individual patient include fantasy or wish-fulfillment, 
dexterity by means of which the patient builds up a 
facade against a threatening reality, the relief of 
anxiety through the representation of conflict ma- 
terial, and the externalization and mastery of sub- 
jective thoughts and emotions.—W. A. Varvel. 
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4135. Joel, Walther, & Shapiro, David. (Brent- 
wood Hosptial, V.A., Los Angeles, Calif.) Some 
principles and procedures for group psychotherapy. 
J. Psychol., 1950, 29, 77-88.—The authors contend 
that group therapy is not mass individual therapy; 
it is qualitatively different. They suggest groups of 
6 to 8 are ideal. There is no need to segregate in 
terms of diagnostic label (e.g., schizophrenia). Both 
sexes should be represented, as well as all ages. 
Sessions should be held 2-3 times a week. No 
restrictions as to conversation should be laid down, 
beyond complete confidentiality within the group.— 
R. W. Husband. 

4136. Kelman, Harold. The short therapies—an 
evaluation. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1947, 7, 3-17.— 
The goals and the use of the short therapies, includ- 
ing convulsive shock, electroshock, narcoanalysis, 
narcohypnosis, narcosynthesis, lobotomy, and hyp- 
noanalysis are described.. The aim of short thera- 
pies is symptom improvement in the shortest time in 
the greatest number of patients. Certain dangers 
are inherent in the emphasis upon short therapy. 
Quick, dramatic, and complete cures are not as fre- 
quent as the public may be led to believe; emphasis 
on short therapy tends to divert interest from more 
basic research on psychopathology, and frequently 
fosters an irresponsible attitude on the part of the 
patient. 27 references.—K. S. Wagoner. 

4137. Magaret, Ann. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Generalization in successful psychotherapy. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 64—69.—Successful ther- 
apy eventuates in changed reaction-sensitivities, 
increased flexibility of behavior, and success in 
handling new interpersonal problems, occurring out- 
side as well as within the formal therapeutic sessions. 
These three aspects of successful therapy imply the 
occurrence of generalization from the formal thera- 
peutic hour to outside, everyday situations. It is 
suggested that ‘‘the improving patient is the patient 
who has learned how to learn a certain variety of 
interpersonal problem in the presence of his thera- 
pist.”—S. G. Dulsky. 

4138. Mujica, Gustavo. Hipnosis y psicoterapia. 
(Hypnosis and psychotherapy.) Rev. chil. Neuro- 
psiquiat., 1948, 1(2/4), 269-270.—Four cases of 
hysteria are presented in which hypnoanalysis was 
successfully used. The advantages of hypnoanalysis 
are indicated: abbreviation of the treatment; ob- 
taining of better transference; easier rupture of re- 
pression; more easy regression and revival of early 
experiences. The disadvantages are: contraindica- 
tions; the facility with which submission, infantiliza- 
tion, and doubling of personality are provoked.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4139. Phillips, John C., & Mella, Hugo. (V. A. 
Hospital, Coatesville, Pa.) Vocational rehabilitation 
of neuropsychiatric patients. Occupations, 1950, 28, 
311-314.—The medical and psychological procedures 
followed in vocational rehabilitation are briefly de- 
scribed.—G. S. Speer. 

4140. Price, Morris H. (Jewish Children’s Bureau, 
Chicago, Ill.) Supervision as a medium of teaching 
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casework. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 634- 
641.—Supervision has continued to be the accepted 
medium for teaching the practice of casework in 
social agencies. The supervisor’s concern is not the 
outcome of any single case but the worker’s skill 
in total practice. His knowledge of the worker’s 
learning process and personality organization is 
derived from reading of the records. In her discus- 
sion of this paper, Frederika Neumann emphasizes 
the fact that the supervisor's awareness of the 
worker's struggle provides the permissive atmos- 
phere for learning, the content of supervision is 
knowledge about the client and the case.—R. E. 
Perl. 

4141. Seeman, William. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Clinical opinion on the role of therapist 
adjustment in psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1950, 14, 49-52.—Responses of 70 clinicians to 9 
questions dealing with the influence of therapist ad- 
justment on effectiveness of therapy are analyzed. 
The highest community of response is found with 
respect to making available therapy to the prospec- 
tive therapist; there is also substantial agreement 
that real evidence is still lacking on whether the most 
effective therapists are the best adjusted ones.— 
S. G. Dulsky. 


4142. Snyder, William U. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College, Pa.) Clinical methods: psycho- 
therapy. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1950, 1, 221-234.— 
From literature of more than 400 titles appearing 
between January, 1948 and July, 1949, the author 
has considered only a “representative sample”’ 
selected in part to indicate trends. The major trends 
appear to be (1) efforts to “fit psychotherapy into 
the general framework of psychological knowledge,” 
(2) evaluation and concept testing by experimental 
methods, (3) qualifications of practitioners, and (4) 
the continued expansion of individual schools. 109- 
item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

4143. Stone, D. R. (Utah State Agricultural Coll., 
Logan.) Logical analysis of the directive, non- 
directive counseling continuum. Occupations, 1950, 
28, 295—298.—14 degrees in the counseling continuum 
from non-directive to directive are described.—G. S. 
Speer. 

4144. Young, Reginald J. (Binghamton (N. Y.) 
State Hosp.) The use of curare (intocostrin) in 
electric shock therapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 
93-95.—The use of intocostrin with method of 
dosage determination and ways and means of pre- 
dicting individual sensitivity to the drug as an ad- 
junct to electric convulsive therapy is discussed.— 
M. P. Klinger. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


4145. Branscom, Margaret E. (Johns Hopkins 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Factors that determine the 
time when children are referred to psychiatrists. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 629-642.—92 children 
seen in private consultation or in the OPD of the 
Children’s Psychiatric Service of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital were studied. It appears that the specific 
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timing of the initial psychiatric consultation is 
determined by certain types of life situations such as 
(1) difficulty in adjustment to kindergarten or first 
grade; (2) school difficulties; (3) pre-adolescent and 
adolescent problems in emancipatory situations, and 
(4) difficulties experienced by general practitioners 
and pediatricians or social workers who feel that 
“this is a case for the psychiatrist.”—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 


4146. Burton, Aileen C., Wallerstein, Judith, & 
Bernard, Viola W. (Community Service Society, 
New York.) Dosoris—an experimental study and 
treatment home for adolescent girls. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 683-696.—The development 
is described of a temporary living facility for dis- 
turbed adolescent girls who seemed unable to utilize 
the casework relationship alone. The House had a 
capacity of 14 girls at a time. They had to be be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 and had to agree to come 
voluntarily. The director was an experienced psy- 
chiatric social worker and the assistant director a 
group worker. The third member of the staff was 
an older woman with experience in institutional 
management. A small segment of the House ex- 
perience of one of the girls is given to provide a 
clearer picture of life at the House, staff attitudes 
and roles, and group interaction.—R. E. Perl. 


4147. Goldfarb, William. (Foster Home Bureau, 
New York.) Rorschach test differences between 
family-reared, institution-reared, and schizophrenic 
children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 624- 
633.—Institution and schizophrenic groups of child- 
ren are similar in a number of Rorschach trends such 
as deficiency of rational control, regard for reality, 
consistent drive for attainment, and emotional ma- 
turity. Significant differences are also evident, 
expecially greater perseverative trends, greater 
productivity (R), and more positive tendency to 
popular response in the schizophrenic group. The 
differences are explained by differences in level of 
anxiety of the two groups. The schizophrenic re- 
sponds to his handicap with profound anxiety while 
the institution child reacts to his personal disabilities 
with no anxiety.— R. E. Perl. 


4148. Murray, David C. An investigation of one 
town’s opinion relative to the problems of child 
guidance. Child Develpm., 1949, 20, 79-100.—A 
personal interview type questionnaire, dealing with 
problems of child training, was administered to a 
representative sample of a small mid-western town 
(11,400 inhabitants). The following trends of 
opinion appeared to be characteristic of the major- 
ity: (1) a child who steals or lies should be punished; 
(2) a shy child should be helped to make friends; 
(3) a child who fails in school may need outside help 
of the teacher or doctor; (4) the church is regarded 
as the most popular agency for help with problems 
of child guidance; teachers, doctors and psychologists 
follow in that order. (5) 70% of the persons inter- 
viewed stated a need for a permanent child guidance 
specialist, but the majority of respondents remem- 
bered little or nothing of a 4-day child guidance 
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clinic held in the town 2 months before.—EZ. W. 
Gruen. 

4149. Robinson, J. Franklin. (Children’s Service 
Center of Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) The 
role of the resident professional worker. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 674-682.—To the staff of a 
resident child guidance service for children has been 
added a new resident professional worker who is not 
a house parent (the real parent retains his parental 
role) and not a psychotherapist (resident worker's 
concern is a practical one having to do with concrete 
behavioral situations and their consequences). In 
the discussion S. A. Szurek assumes that resident 
professional worker is the equivalent of “‘counselor” 
in some schools or nurse or attendant in psychiatric 
wards for children.—R. E. Perl. 

4150. Sheimo, S. L., Paynter, J. & Szurek, S. A. 
(Langley Porter Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) Prob- 
lems of staff interaction with spontaneous group 
formations on a children’s psychiatric ward. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 599-611.—During a 6 
months period a group of 16 children on a psychiatric 
ward and the staff of that ward were observed in 
order to relate processes within the group of patients 
to the dynamics of staff interaction. 12 references. 

R. E. Perl. 

4151. Tarrasch, Hertha. (Wisconsin State Sch. 
for Girls, Oregon.) A child-guidance clinic as a 
nucleus for community education. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1949, 33, 588-593.—A discussion of the 
methods used in educating lay and professional 
groups to ‘an awareness of children’s problems— 
what they involve—and a desire to do something 
about them,” to the end that cooperation and sup- 
port for community child guidance programs may 
be secured.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 4032, 4193, 4203) 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4152. Beamer, George Charles. The factors of 
interest in the counseling of adults. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 158-160.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1947, U. Missouri. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 274 p., $3.43, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1272. 

4153. Daniels, E. E.. & Hunter, W. A. (VA 
Regional Office, Phoenix, Ariz.) MMPI personality 
patterns for various occupations. J. appl. Psychol., 
1949, 33, 559-565.—Data from 4 VA Guidance 
Centers were used to show the relationships between 
occupational groups and MMPI scores. The Mf, 
Pd, Sc, and Ma patterns are discussed in terms of 
specific occupational groups. The authors conclude 
that when the “personality demands” of various 
occupations have been established, they can then be 
matched with the “work needs”’ of the individual’s 
total personality in a manner similar to that already 
established in the occupational realm of job demands 
and physical capacities analysis.—C. G. Browne. 

4154. Hackman, Ray Carter. The differential 
prediction of success in two contrasting vocational 
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areas. In University of Minnesota, Summaries of 
Ph.D. theses . . . 1949. Minneapolis, Minn., 1949, 
3, 100—-105.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


4155. Shellow, Sadie M. (Jewish Vocational 
Service, Milwaukee, Wis.) The increasing use of 
clinical psychology in vocational guidance. Occupa- 
tions, 1950, 28, 302—305.—The relation of vocational 
problems to personality difficulties, and the need for 
therapy in so many cases, has led to an increasing 
use of clinical psychologists in vocational guidance 
centers.—G. S. Speer. 


4156. Swenson, Robert E., & Robinson, Clark N. 
( Fullerton Junior Coll., Calif.) A new method for 
estimating employment. Occupations, 1950, 28, 
284-289.— Using U. S. Census data for occupations, 
and state employment data for industries, the 
authors present a method of bringing the materials 
together to determine local occupation-industry 
ratios.—G. S. Speer. 


4157. Wallace, Wimburn Leroy. The relationship 
of certain variables to discrepancy between ex- 
pressed and inventoried vocational interest. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 173-174.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 107 p., $1.34, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1264. 


(See also abstract 4130) 
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4158. Arcieri, Libero. (566 Oaktree Place, New 
York.) Differences in the degree of suggestibility 
between schizophrenic, psychoneurotic and normal 
subjects in the reproduction of visual forms. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 41-58.—Results of tests of 
suggestion given to 19 schizophrenics, 17 psycho- 
neurotics, and 20 normal subjects are in general 
agreement with previous studies reviewed and indi- 
cate schizophrenics are the least suggestible and psy- 
choneurotics the most suggestible. The normals 
were intermediate to the schizophrenics and psycho- 
neurotics. Use of the test for differential diagnosis 
is not recommended. 17 references.—M. P. Klinger. 


4159. Berne, Eric. Some Oriental mental hos- 
pitals. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 376-383.— 
The existing conditions, facilities, and staff attitudes 
of several Oriental mental hospitals are discussed 
briefly. Too, the diverse methods of treatment from 
those utilized in this country are mentioned. The 
general conditions found to exist in these institutions 
ranged from moderately good to those of almost a 
primitive nature.—R. D. Wetis. 


4160. Cameron, Norman. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Abnormalities of behavior. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol., 1950, 1, 189-206.—The psychiatric and 
abnormal psychology literature from January, 1948 
to May, 1949 is reviewed around such psychological 
concepts as learning, stress, frustration, anxiety, 
thinking, and fantasy rather than by diagnostic 
categories. 142-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 
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4161. Ischlondsky, N. E. Brain and behavior; 
induction as a fundamental mechanism of neuro- 
psychic activity; an experimental and clinical study 
with considerations of educational, mental hygienic 
and general sociological implications. St. Louis: 
C. V. Mosby, 1949. xv, 182 p. $7.00.—Variations 
on the theme of “induction,’’ which is the obverse of 
the primary nervous process, are used to illustrate 
the “science of brain dynamics’ which provides 
the “foundation of a truly scientific psychiatry.” 
Examples of induction are extracted from other 
fields and elaborated by certain brief experiments of 
the author; there is a heavy dependence on visual 
phenomena. Observations are cited at length from 
everyday life and clinical experience which illustrate 
the fundamental importance of the author’s system 
and the role it should exert in numerous and diverse 
disciplines.—C. E. Henry. 

4162. Jenkins, Richard L. Psychiatry at the 
crossroads. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 358-361. 
—The functions and position of the psychiatrist as 
he has evolved through the years are discussed. 
Inclusive, too, are the discrepancies found between 
psychiatric and legal interpretations of the terms 
sanity and guilt, as they apply to the courtroom. 
The need for a comprehensive social philosophy 
which will serve as a rehabilitative rather than puni- 
tive medium is stressed. In the final analysis, the 
immediate interests and welfare of both society and 
the accused must be adequately met through con- 
structive measures.—A. Einsohn. 

4163. Malzberg, Benjamin. 
Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Albany.) Mental disease 
among the aged in New York State. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1949, 33, 599-614.—The author points out 
that (1) “Rates of admissions with mental disease 
vary directly with age, and are, therefore, highest in 
old age;’’ (2) there has been an increase since 1920 
in the rates of first admissions at older ages; (3) 
expectation of mental diseases at ages 60 and over 
have increased since 1920; (4) in individuals 60 or 
over first admissions are higher from urban areas 
than from rural areas; (5) part of the population, 
aged 60 or over, without any formal education ex- 
ceeded its quota of first admissions by 90%. Other 
statistical facts on this problem as experienced in 
New York State are discussed.— M. A. Setdenfeld. 

4164. Menninger, Karl. Assumptions and ap- 
proaches. Menninger Newslir, 1949, 3(4), 16-19.— 
Some postulates are listed as basic to the field of 
psychological medicine. The proof of the science of 
psychiatry derived from such assumptions rests upon 
a number of methodological approaches ‘‘which as 
yet stand relatively isolated and uncorrelated.’’— 
W. A. Varvel. 

4165. Missouri. General Assembly. Committee 
on Legislative Research. The mentally ill; their 
care and treatmentin Missouri. Jefferson City, Mo.: 
Author, 1948. (Report No. 8.) 92 p.—This report 
of the Research Staff of the Committee on Legisla- 
tive Research attacks the problem of the mentally 
ill in Missouri under the following chapter headings: 


(New York State 
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mental illness; treatment in Missouri hospitals; 
auxiliary factors in treatment; personnel; admissions 
and discharges; the senile patient; state hospital 
finance; plants and equipment; methods of admis- 
sion; the criminal law and psychiatry and the con- 


trol and prevention of mental illness—N. H. 
Pronko. 
4166. Pronko, N. H. (U. Wichita, Kans.) 


Changing orientations in psychopathology. J. 
Psychol., 1950, 29, 109-131.—In citing 64 references, 
the author contends that psychopathology is trend- 
ing back to a more functional view. The studies 
“point to the necessity of dealing with maladjust- 
ments not as morbid processes occurring inside the 
person’s brain or alleged mind but in a broader con- 
text as the reaction of a living person to other vari- 
ables found in domestic, economic, social, sexual, 
and other life situations. . . . For example, the 
structural damage observed in patients with severe 
intellectual impairment was sometimes less pro- 
nounced than that observed in patients with much 
milder mental symptoms. . . . Headache is related 
in some way to the fact of injury, not to any given 
feature of pathology demonstrable by the methods 
used.”” The post hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy is be- 
wailed; there is cerebral damage, then behavior 
abnormalities; but these are not highly correlated 
with locus or extent of damage, nor is it always 
demonstrated that abnormality did not exist prior 
to injury.— R. W. Husband. 


4167. Stevenson, G. H. (Ontario Hosp., London, 
Ont., Can.) Armchair psychiatry. Psychiat. Quart., 
1949, 23, 71-82.—This paper is a plea for the clinical 
psychiatrist to set aside some time each day for arm- 
chair reveries. Cases are given of where the scientist 
in his armchair has produced the idea and the labora- 
tory has confirmed it. 4 points of concern are: (1) 
The re-occurrence of affective mental illness; (2) 
The difference between the manic depressive illnesses 
and schizophrenic; (3) The art of integrating psy- 
chiatry and general medicine; (4) The field of group 
therapy or international psychiatry.— M. P. Klinger. 


4168. Stone, Calvin P. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Case histories in abnormal psychology. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford U. Press, 1949. v,106p. $1.75. 


A series of 86 case histories, originally published in 
other texts, have been assembled in this volume. 
“The purpose of this collection is to provide an in- 
expensive source of illustrative cases which students 
may study before, and along with, assigned readings 
in any standard textbook of abnormal psychology.” 
25 references.—H. P. David. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


4169. Fraisse, P., Pichot, P., & Clairouin, G. 
Les aptitudes rythmiques. Etude comparée des 
oligophrenes et des enfants normaux. (Rhythmical 
aptitudes. A comparative study of mentally re- 
tarded and normal children.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path. 1949, 42, 309-330.—A battery of tests of 
spontaneous tempo, perception of rhythmical forms, 
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sensory-motor synchronization, and musical rhythm 
were given to 3 groups as follows: (1) mentally 
deficients, 30 girls with C.A. 6-17 and M.A. 3-6; 
(2) normal children, 20 children, both sexes, M.A. 
3-6; (3) normal children and adolescents of the same 
C.A. as group 1. Performance of group 1 and group 
2 were equivalent, though with varying degrees, and 
both were inferior to group 3. Rythmical aptitudes 
are distributed within groups 1 and 2 as they are 
within group 3. The level of intellectual develop- 
ment allows better developed individuals to com- 
pensate for insufficient rhythmical aptitudes.—G. G. 
Besnard. 

4170. Kreezer, George L., & Smith, Franklin W. 
The relation of the alpha rhythm of the electroen- 
cephalogram, and intelligence level in the non- 
differentiated familial type of mental deficiency. 
J. Psychol. 1950, 29, 47-51.—This experiment 
studied the relation between MA and properties of 
the alpha rhythm in mental deficients, all over 16 
CA, with MA's ranging from 3 to 10. The principal 
correlation was +.32 between alpha frequency and 
mental age.—R. W. Husband. 

4171. Sjégren, Torsten, & Larsson, Tage. Micro- 
phthalmos and anophthalmos with or without coinci- 
dent oligophrenia. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1949, 
Suppl. 56, 5—-103.—Of 137 cases of microphthalmos 
or anophthalmos with blindness in Sweden, 58 also 
have oligophrenia. 0.31 per thousand school children 
in Sweden are blind. 4% of these blind children have 
microphthalmos-oligophrenia (MO) and another 4% 
have isolated microphthalmos (Mi). There is excess 
mortality for the MO cases. 17% of the MO cases 


and 11% of the Mi cases have bilateral or unilateral 
anophthalmos. Cataract, coloboma, and other eye 
diseases occur more frequently in MO cases. Epi- 
lepsy occurs in 28% of the MO cases. Skeletal 
anomalies occur in 71% of MO cases. Hereditary 
and exogenous factors in MO and Mi are discussed. 
75 references.—D. Prager. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


4172. Altus, William D. (Santa Barbara Coll., 
Calif.) Constipation and adjustment among illiter- 
ate males. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 25-31.— 
A 36-point measure of adjustment was used to com- 
pare 100 adult male illiterates who admit to frequent 
constipation with 100 similar illiterates who claimed 
that they were not constipated. For every item in 
the 36-point test the constipated illiterate gave more 
maladjusted answers; in 33 of the 36 comparisons 
the percentage difference between the two groups 
reached the .01 level of significance.—S. G. Dulsky. 

4173. Beca, Manuel F. Encefalopatias alcohéli- 
cas. (Alcoholic encephalopathies.) Rev. chil. Neu- 
ropsiquiat., 1948, 1(2/4), 365-366.—8 cases of psy- 
chosis due to alcohol are presented. Attention is 
called to the observation of catatonic symptoms 
either in the sense of stupor or of negativism; to the 
evidence of various degrees of hypertonia, both 
phenomena existing in six of the cases. Automatic 
or stereotyped movements existed in five of the 
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cases, and alteration of the gait in all but one. 
Alterations of consciousness, both in confusion and 
in hallucination, were not, however, very accentu- 
ated. Finally in three of the cases in which the 
signs of catatonia and rigidity were not so accentu- 
ated, disturbances of calculation and of provoked 
tension were prominent. These last cases appear to 
correspond with what has been called alcoholic 
general pseudo-paralysis while the former cases 
resemble what has been described as encepha- 
lopathies owing to deficiency in nicotinic acid.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

4174. Carlson, Walter A. Follow-up study of 
psychiatric cases which occurred in AAF combat 
personnel. J. Aviat. Med., 1949, 20, 459-468.— 
Data on 1,216 Air Force personnel diagnosed as 
having severe anxiety reactions during the last war 
are tabulated in various ways. A 3- to 5-year follow- 
up study was made of those individuals for whom 
addresses were available. For the 389 respondents, 
there are no significant relationships between present 
status and predisposition, amount of stress experi- 
enced, or duration of symptoms as determined from 
the wartime case records.—A. Chapanis. 

4175. Fodor, Nandor. (870 Seventh Ave., New 
York.) The trauma of bearing. Psychiat. Quart., 
1949, 23, 59-70.—Dreams before childbirth are 
quoted to show the morbid fear of bearing arises from 
the prospective mother’s identification of herself 
with the child in her womb. Dreams, as shown by 
one quoted, may reveal the psychic pressure of 
abortion to the point that telling amounts to a public 
confession. In another case, the trauma of bearing 
was converted into a painful growth.— M. P. Klinger. 


4176. Gutierrez-Noriega, Carlos, & von Hagen, 
Victor Wolfgang. (U. San Marcos, Lima, Peru.) 
The strange case of the coca leaf. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 
1950, 70, 81-89.—Habitual chewing of coca (ery- 
throxylum coca) leaves, leading to cocaine addiction, 
is very widespread in South America. The habit’s 
history, population incidence, physiological effects, 
withdrawal symptoms, physiological effects, be- 
havioral and psychological symptoms and path- 
ological consequences are briefly discussed. Reference 
is made to evidence of a positive correlation be- 
tween mental impairment (as indicted by intelli- 
gence and attention test scores, and Rorschach data) 
and length of addiction, as well as to confounding 
factors. Thus, “whether the coca alkaloids them- 
selves produce a chronic toxic effect upon the brain 
that would lead to mental impairment is a question 
that cannot be answered at this time.’’ Observa- 
tions elsewhere on the effects of similar tropine 
derivatives tend to support this hypothesis.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

4177. Hirsch, Joseph. A contemporary educa- 
tional and social scource book on problems of alcohol 
and problem drinking in United States for use of 
teachers, school administrators and community 
leaders. Microfilm Absir., 1949, 9(2), 66-67.— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 327 p., $4.09, 
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University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. Mo. 
1216. 


4178. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Lying: a minor inquiry into the 
ethics of neurotic and psychopathic behavior. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 1-25.—Lying and the part it 
has played in history is traced from the beginning of 
mankind. In spite of the fact that lying is regarded 
as the core of all human vice, it permeates a life, both 
personal and social. Lying is necessary if people are 
to get along socially. As other behavior, it is not 
entirely conscious or deliberate and has all the ear- 
marks of neurotic symptoms. The psychiatrist will 
discover the motivation of a personality by an analy- 
sis of the lies, a product of repression and unconscious 
motivation of the patient. Psychotics as a rule do 
not lie, the manic may suppress the truth, neurotics 
may lie defensively, while the psychopath is the liar 
par excellence.—M. P. Klinger. 


4179. Masserman, Jules H., & Jacques, Mary 
Grier. Experimental masochism. Arch. Neuroi. 
Psychsat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 402-404.—Cats were 
trained to respond to electric shocks and air blasts 
as feeding signals. Four cats were trained to operate 
a switch which released the air blast stimulus prior to 
feeding. These cats continued to administer the air 
blast stimulus to themselves even after the original 
rewards were discontinued and two of the four cats 
continued to administer both the electric shock and 
air blast after withdrawal of original reward.—K. S. 
Wagoner. 


4180. Riemer, Morris D. (410 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) The averted gaze. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1949, 23, 108-115.—Parental influences are 
responsible for the symptoms. The parent of the 
same sex is usually “the weaker” and hence does not 
stimulate sufficient identification in the child who 
has been found to suffer from paralyzing sexual con- 
flict, feelings of being unwanted, “‘moody spells,” 
intense detachment and hostility. Prognosis is not 
good. Six cases are reported.— M. P. Klinger. 


4181. Seliger, Robert V. ( Neuropsychiatric In- 
stitute, Balttmore, Md.) Present-day status of 
medical-psychological aspects of alcoholism. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 570-576.—The author sum- 
marizes the present day status of our knowledge of 
alcoholism, its etiology, treatment, both medical and 
psychiatric as well as the personality characteristics 
of the alcoholic and the heavy social drinker. Em- 
phasis is placed particularly upon the alcoholic as a 
sick individual with a “psycho-socio-biological ill- 
ness." —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4182. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (State U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) The Wechsler-Bellevue in the 
detection of anxiety: a test of the Rashkis-Welsh 
hypothesis. J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 40-45.— 
A check of the Rashkis-Welsh hypothesis that 
anxiety may be detected by means of various signs 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue resulted in a rejection of 
the hypothesis for the group studied. The group 
consisted of 35 college students divided into an 
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“anxious” group of 18 cases and a “nonanxious”’ 
group of 17. 14 references.—S. G. Dulsky. 


4183. Tintera, John W. (St. Johns Riverside 
Hosp., Yonkers, N. Y.), & Lovell, Harold W. 
Endocrine treatment of alcoholism. Geriatrics, 
1949, 4, 274-280.—An endocrine approach to the 
treatment for alcoholism has been devised which 
“is based upon the need to correct either a constitu- 
tional or acquired state of hypoadrenocorticism 
which is intimately associated with the allergy-like 
character of alcoholism. Therapy is relatively 
simple, non-toxic and entirely safe in the hands of 
any competent physician. . . . Specialized psycho- 
therapeutic procedures become less important than 
heretofore considered in the management of the 
alcoholic patient who, however, is advised to identify 
himself with Alcoholics Anonymous.” Two cases 
are described.— R. G. Kuhlen. 

4184. W., William. The society of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 370 
375.—The dynamic life story of a converted alcoholic 
is elaborated. The author indicates that conversion 
altered his motivation to such a degree that he was 
able to abandon alcohol. Asa result the founding of 
Alcoholics Anonymous soon followed, affording 
treatment to those alcoholics who wished to be 
cured. The evolvement of Alcoholics Anonymous as 
a recognized world-wide organization has had great 
effect in reducing the incidence of alcoholism both in 
the United States and abroad.—A. Einsohn. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


(See abstracts 4026, 4027) 


CrimE & MENTAL DELINQUENCY 


4185. Bates, Jerome E. Abrahamsen’s theory of 
the etiology of criminal acts. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1949, 40, 471-475.—The theory that crime is a social 
disease results in a proposal for crime prevention 
which includes: (1) basic treatment of maladjust- 
ment during childhood, (2) early detection of po- 
tential offenders, and (3) further research of the 
criminal and psychosomatic factors as related to 
criminal behavior.—V. M. Stark. 

4186. Bloch, Herbert A. (St. Lawrence U., 
Canton, N. Y.) Economic depression as a factor in 
rural crime. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1949, 40, 458 
470.—The disorganizing process that accompanies 
economic depression affects selected groups in rural 
areas. However, the closer the propinquity to the 
farm the less likely is the possibility of the hazards 
producing offenses to arise.—V. M. Stark. 

4187. Fox, Vernon Brittain. The impact and 
after-effects of war on a state prison system. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 177-178.—Abstract Ph.D. 
thesis, 1949, Michigan State Coll. Microfilm of 
complete manuscript, 228 p., $2.85, University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1266. 

4188. Franko, Alfred Michael. Research basis for 
a local community program of juvenile delinquency 
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prevention. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 178-180. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 885 p., $11.07, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1215. 

4189. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) The community and the 
aggressive child; the expression of the aggressive- 
destructive impulses in juvenile delinquent acts. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 537-550.—In this paper 
the author deals primarily with, “the relationship of 
the juvenile criminal act to normal and to neurotic 
behavior in childhood.”” Gardner is of the opinion 
that we have given inadequate attention to the prob- 
lem of aggression which he considers as being the 
responsible element in 90% of delinquent behavior. 
Nor does he overlook the tremendous role passive 
aggressive attitudes may play in hitting back at 
parents, teachers, and others with whom we are 
unable to cope on a more active basis. He feels that 
a careful study of the delinquent and his aggressive 
conduct will do much to further our knowledge of the 
“normal and traditionally considered neurotic re- 
sponses.""—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4190. Morrow, William R. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) A psychodynamic analysis of the 
crimes of prejudiced and unprejudiced male prison- 
ers. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 204-212.—A 
questionnaire study of 110 male prisoners showed no 
statistically significant differences between the means 
of legally defined offense groups on scales for ethno- 
centrism and for potentially fascist attitudes. 8 
high-scoring (‘‘prejudiced’’) men on the ethnocent- 
rism scale were studied intensively by clinical inter- 
view and contrasted with 6 low-scorers (“‘unpre- 
judiced"’). The crimes of high-scoring inmates seem 
to represent efforts to deny underlying feelings of 
weakness and non-masculinity and to keep them out 
of awareness. The crimes of low-scoring inmates 
seem to involve the direct expression of underlying 
feelings, chiefly mother-oriented needs for love and 
dependence. Such classifications might have value 
for prognosis and therapy.—W. A. Varvel. 

4191. Reiwald, Paul. (U. Geneva, Switzerland.) 
Society and its criminals. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1950. xix, 315 p. $4.50.—Itisa 
tragedy that the law can never understand the 
individual delinquent. It is the function of psy- 
chology to act as an intermediary link between the 
criminal and the law. Psycholoanalysis and its 
psychological school possess a complete system for 
the understanding of the dynamics of society and its 
criminals. The resistance of lawyers to psychology, 
the judge as a father-surrogate, the criminal in 
phantasy and in reality, contrary ones, the genesis 
of punishment, and aggression in the criminal law 
are the main headings of the volume. The challenge 
to psychology is to advance a substitute for the cur- 
rent criminal law.—R. J. Corsini. 

4192. Székely, Bela. El proceso de Nuremberg. 
(The Nuremberg trials.) Arch. Med. leg., B. Aires, 
1949, 19, 294-311.—The psychiatric-psychological 
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examinations of the German War Criminals at 
Nuremberg in 1946 give us the first opportunity to 
understand certain aspects of great political figures. 
The examinations of Drs. D. M. Kelley and G. N. 
Gilbert reveal the 22 defendants to have had IQs 
from a low of 107 (Streicher) to a high of 143 
(Schacht.) Goring and Admiral Doenitz both rated 
at 1Q 138. The Rorschach and the Thematic Apper- 
ception tests were routinely used in the examina- 
tions. Some of the diagnoses as made by Dr. Kelley 
are given. The tragedy of Nuremberg was the fact 
that the greater part of the individuals were of 
superior mental ability and with few exceptions were 
comparatively normal in the psychiatric sense.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

4193. Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne U., 
Detroit, Mich.) Family recreation and delinquency. 
Focus, 1950, 29, 6-9.—Figures collected by the Crime 
Prevention Bureau and the Boys Juvenile Bureau of 
the Detroit Police Department show that about 8% 
of parents play regularly with children who come to 
court. Children who are repeaters report a smaller 
amount of regular play with parents than other 
children, and those children who are in court on 
serious charges report less family play than those on 
less serious charges. A study of the stated liking of 
children for their parents indicates that those 
children who report that they play regularly with 
their parents also indicate a greater amount of liking 
of their parents.—R. J. Corsini. 


PSYCHOSES 


4194. Anchersen, P. Nevroseproblemer. (Neu- 
rosis problems.) Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 1949, 
69, 679-682.—A general treatise on the problems 
inherent in neurosis. Graphs. Photographs.— 
M. L. Reymert. 

4195. Ausubel, David P. (4211 Highland Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) A psychopathological classifica- 
tion of schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 
127-144.—Schizophrenia is classified into two dis- 
tinct forms: evolutionary and reactive. Asa psycho- 
pathological mechanism, the bases are: adult sever- 
ance of emotional identification from adult ego 
demand, and reality. The mechanisms in the evolu- 
tionary type are creative outgrowths of maturational 
defect and ego-development to a predisposing intro- 
version. In the reactive form, both mechanisms 
develop specifically. This classification leads to 
statistical methods for comparing cases as regards 
onset, course, prognosis, efficacy of therapy and 
diagnostic criteria. 19 references —M. P. Klinger. 


4196. Close, Henry P. (V. A. Hosp., Coatesville, 
Pa.) The use of electrochock therapy in treating 
psychiatric patients with associated pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 352- 
357.—Studies have given some indication that elec- 
troshock therapy was not found to be associated with 
the development of pulmonary tuberculosis in psy- 
chotic patients. Cases of individuals developing 
pulmonary tuberculosis following shock therapy have 
not been adequately controlled by clinical and x-ray 
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investigations to a degree warranting or submitting 
definite conclusions. However, reports are included 
of 8 psychotic patients with active pulmonary tuber- 
culosis who were treated with shock for the purpose 
of minimizing the psychotic symptoms. In this 
instance all cases showed improvement in their 
tuberculosis which was indirectly attributed to the 
administration of shock therapy.—R. D. Weitz. 


4197. Kalinkowitz, Bernard Nathan. An attempt 
to differentiate paranoid schizophrenic patients from 
brain-damaged patients by use of psychological test 
procedures. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 175-176. 
—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948, New York U. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 605 p., $7.57, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1217. 


4198. Kellerman, Edgar A. (815 Park Avenue, 
New York.) Psychotherapy, with favorable out- 
come, in a chronic schizophrenic. Psychiat. Quart., 
1949, 23, 96-107.—A chronic schizophrenic case is 
presented because of the severity of the symptoms, 
the apparent deterioration, and the degree of im- 
provement shown with the aid of intensive psycho- 
therapy which the author refers to as transference 
therapy. There is a need for further research in the 
psychotherapy of chronic schizophrenia. 13 refer- 
ences.— M. P. Klinger. 


4199. Lidz, Ruth Wilmanns, & Lidz, Theodore. 
The family environment of schizophrenic patients. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 106, 332-—345.—50 patients 
exhibiting schizophrenic patterns prior to the age of 
21 were studied at the Henry Phipps Clinic to deter- 
mine the frequency with which broken homes or 
seriously disturbed family environments had been 
evidenced within the group. It was found that due to 
suicide, instability or divorce, 20 of these patients 
had lost a parent prior to their 19th year. Similarly, 
a large majority were impeded by multiple intra- 
familial conflicts which were chronically present or 
frequently recurrent. The implications for further 
study of schizophrenic etiology are discussed; 7 case 
histories and an informative chart are included.— 
R. D. Weitz. 


4200. Major, Stephen. (Binghamton (N. /Y.) 
State Hosp.) Schizophrenia: a diencephalic syn- 
drome. Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 83-92.—Evidence 
now points to other than purely psychogenic origin 
of the endogenous psychoses. Schizophrenia de- 
fined as a diencephalic syndrome is divided in two 
major groups, the hypothalamic and the thalamic 
type. The solution of the problem, it is thought, lies 
in the altered metabolism within the diencephalic 
neurons. Definition of judgment and interpretation 
of schizophrenic delusions, the dream and the rela- 
tionship of the personality to disease processes are 
given.— M. P. Klinger. 

4201. Matte, Ignacio, & Rivera, Maria. Psi- 
cosis disociativa dismnestica. (Dysmnestic dis- 
sociative psychosis.) Rev. chil. Neuropsiquiat., 
1948, 1(2/4), 339-341.—The case of a woman, 20 
years of age, who manifested a dysmnestic dissoci- 
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ative psychosis after a near drowning in the sea, is 
presented (1) as of interest from a diagnostic view- 
point; (2) as a demonstration of the usefulness of 
sodium pentothal in the study and diagnosis of a 
psychosis; (3) as an opportunity to study the psy- 
chological structure of a psychosis.— F. C. Sumner. 


4202. Matte Blanco, Ignacio, & Zafiartu, Juan. 
Psicosis ciclica menstrual. (Menstrual periodic 
psychosis.) Rev. chil. Neuropsiquiat., 1948, 1(2/4), 
261-—266.—A case of a woman, 32 years of age, with 
a psychosis in periodicity with her menstruation. 
Mental tests during the “bad period” coinciding with 
menstruation revealed nothing save a certain affec- 
tive indifference, an apparent difficulty in concentra- 
tion, and a poverty of content. Electroencephalo- 
grams revealed accentuated mental alteration during 
the menstrual periods. The condition was related to 
endocrine and ovulation dysfunctions.— F. C. Sum- 
ner. 


4203. Peck, Harris B., Rabinovitch, Ralph D., & 
Cramer, Joseph B. (Bellevue Hosp., New York.) 
A treatment program for parents of schizophrenic 
children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 592- 
598.—Group therapy for parents of schizophrenic 
children has proven effective in dealing with their 
common reactions of confusion, anxiety, guilt, 
social isolation, hostility and hopelessness. In the 
group a positive and realistic attitude toward the 
child’s illness develops, there is an emotional release 
and attainment of insight, ability to handle com- 
munity pressures contructively develops together 
with a move toward social action to improve com- 
munity facilities for the care of all schizophrenic 


children.—R. E. Perl. 


4204. Snow, Herman B. (Utica (N. Y.) State 
Hosp.) A review of 27 prefrontal lobotomy patients. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1949, 23, 26-34.—Results of 27 
lobotomy operations, with 3 case reports, are dis- 
cussed in detail. Three tables showing that of 27 
patients considered hopelessly psychotic and beyond 
help, 12 improved and 4 were much improved. Of 
these 16, 8 are at home. 11 did not benefit by the 
operation. The author concludes that prefrontal 
lobotomy is of value after all other forms of therapy 
and time have failed, and may save those who are the 
forgotten people in psychiatric therapy.—M. P. 
Klinger. 


4205. Torkildsen, Arne. Notes on the import- 
ance of the occipital lobes in a case of schizophrenia ; 
experience with a case of bilateral occipital leucot- 
omy. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1949, 24, 701-709.—Bi- 
lateral occipital leucotomy is reported for the first 
time on a 30 yr. old schizophrenic with epilepsy. 
There was no improvement following this operation 
nor after the bifrontal leucotomy later performed on 
the same patient. Neither operation influenced the 
epilepsy. The patient remains in the hospital. 15 
references.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstract 4147) 
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PSYCHONEUROSES 


4206. Laane, C. Alkoholpsykoser. (Alcohol 
psychosis.) Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 1949, 69, 
683-685.—A statistical and critical account of 45 
cases of alcohol psychosis in a Norwegian mental 
hospital (incarcerated between 1926 and 1949), 
giving the kind of psychosis, the age at onset, and 
many other details. Bibliography.—M. L. Reymert. 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


Cleghorn, R. A. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) Psychosomatic medicine and altered auto- 
nomic and humoral function. McGill med. J., 1949, 
18, 25-42.—The material of this review is considered 
under two main headings: (1) Clinical and experi- 
mental observations on the psychosomatic relations 
in cardiovascular, gastrointestinal and respiratory 
disturbances; (2) evidences of psychohumoral inter- 
132-item bibliography.— F. C. Sum- 


4207. 


relationships. 
ner. 

4208. Lachlan-White, Kerr. Iatrogenic illness. 
McGill med. J., 1949, 18, 53-63.—latrogenic illness 
refers to disorders of psychogenic origin in the 
causation of which the physician himself is to be 
blamed. Such illnesses arise principally from dis- 
ordered patient-doctor relationships. Such iatro- 
genic anxiety may produce or perpetuate clinical 
signs and symptoms in predisposed individuals. 
31 references.— F. C. Sumner. 

4209. Manhold, John H., & Manhold, Vivian. 
(Tufts Coll. Dental Sch., Boston, Mass.) A prelimin- 
ary report on the study of the relationship of psy- 
chosomatics to oral conditions—trelationship of 
personality to dental caries. Science, 1949, 110, 585— 


586.—A modified D.M.F. (decayed, missing, filled) 
scale, measuring carious oral conditions, correlated 
+.474 with “neurotic tendency” and +.443 with 


‘‘introversion-extroversion”’ measures on the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. Subjects were 25 
‘normal’ men and 25 “‘normal’’ women. The above 
correlations for the combined group of 50 are sig- 
nificant at the 1% level, and correlations for each of 
the sex groups, approximately of the same size as 
above, are significant at the 5% level.—B. R. Fisher. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


4210. Alpers, Bernard J., & Madow, Leo. 
Changes in the brain associated with electronarco- 
sis; report of a case. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1948, 60, 366-375.—Histopathologic stud- 
ies of the brain of one patient who died three hours 
after a single treatment with electronarcosis are 
reported. Distinct recent hemorrhages were found 
in several nuclei, the cerebellum, choroid plexus, 
cerebral cortex, corpus callosum, optic tract, and the 
pineal gland. The hemorrhages were considered 
related directly to the treatment.—K. S. Wagoner. 

4211. Berg, Ole. A study of the effect of evipan 
on the flicker fusion intensity in brain injuries. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1949, Suppl. 58, 116 p.—When 
10% of the narcotic dose of evipan is given i.v. to 
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50 subjects with brain injuries of various genesis 
(trauma, virus, toxins, chronic processes), a decrease 
in fusion flicker intensity is observed for 10-30 
minutes. This test can yield valuable information in 
such cases in regard to the degree of severity of 
brain injuries and to the activity of chronic path- 
ological cerebral processes. 63 references.—D. 
Prager. 

4212. Gibbs, Erna L., Gibbs, Frederic A., & 
Fuster, Bartolome. Psychomotor epilepsy. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 330-339.— 
The clinical syndrome of psychomotor epilepsy is 
further developed and delineated by data from 300 
epileptic patients. The EEG’s showed a particular 
pattern later demonstrated to be a characteristic 
psychomotor type of discharge, characterized by a 
positive spike of short or long duration, occurring 
from 5 sec. to 5 min. apart during intervals between 
seizures and coming closer together during impending 
seizures. In all cases the spike focus was demon- 
strated in the anterior temporal area on one or both 
sides. Psychomotor epilepsy is regarded as a specific 
epileptic syndrome involving psychomotor seizure 
and an involvement of the anterior portion of the 
temporal lobe.—K. S. Wagoner. 


4213. Hayne, Robert A. (Dixon State Hosp., Ill.), 
Belinson, Louis, & Gibbs, Frederic. Electrical activ- 
ity of subcortical areas in epilepsy. EEG clin. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1949, 1, 437-445.—Electrical activity of 
cortex and subcortex was recorded simultaneously 
through scalp and needle electrodes from 22 epileptic 
patients. While there was a considerable degree of 
comparable normal and abnormal activity from all 
regions, independent activity was observed. Iso- 
lated seizure discharges were common from cortex 
and rare from subcortex. Pentothal fast activity 
was best seen from outer subcortical tissue. No 
evidence was found to support the concept of a 
medial thalamic focus for 3/sec. wave-and-spike 
activity. Primary and secondary cortical discharges, 
when referred to a relatively indifferent area, have a 
negative sign. Localizing value is derived from the 
following law: “Negativity indicates a local dis- 
turbance; positivity indicates a distant disturb- 
ance.” —C. E. Henry. 

4214. Silver, Maurice L., Monahan, Elmer P., 
Klein, J. Raymond, & Pollock, George H. Canine 
epilepsy caused by flour bleached with nitrogen tri- 
chloride (“agene’’); III. electroencephalographic 
analysis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 
60, 405-411——An adequate diet containing un- 
bleached flour was fed to 75 dogs for periods up to 3 
months after which flour bleached by nitrogen tri- 
chloride gas (‘“‘agene’’ bleaching process) was sub- 
stituted for the unbleached flour, though the diet 
remained otherwise identical to the original adequate 
diet. The bleaching process was carried out at a 
level ten times that of the commercial practice. The 
bleached flour diet was followed by various clinical 
abnormalities, including changes in conduct, ataxia, 
weakness, and epileptic convulsions. Electroen- 
cephalographic abnormalities developed progres- 
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sively and were shown to resemble very closely the 
EEG patterns accompanying human _ idiopathic 
epilepsy.—K. S. Wagoner. 

4215. Stubbe-Teglbjerg, H. P. On musicogenic 
epilepsy. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1949, 24, 679-689. 
—The 23 cases of musicogenic epilepsy published 
since 1884 are surveyed. 4 new cases from Sweden 
and Denmark are added: of cryptogenic, arteri- 
osclerotic, traumatic, and psychogenic origin. EEG 
findings, clinical data, and pathogenesis show that 
this rare form of epilepsy differs from other forms 
only by its induction by music. The traumatic case 
was the first case of musicogenic epilepsy operated on. 
A typical traumatic process in the temporal pole was 
found by Dr. Busch at operation.—D. Prager. 


4216. Walker, A. Earl. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Posttraumatic epilepsy. Spring- 
field, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1949. viii, 86 p. $2.75.— 
Presents findings relating to incidence, pathogenesis, 
neuropathology of cicatrix, alterations in intra- 
cranial hydro-dynamics, neural activity, and chemis- 
try, types of aura, medical and surgical therapy. 
Summary of results in terms of a one year follow-up 
study of 238 cases at Cushing Hospital. Of the 100 
seizure-controlled on medical therapy only 31.8% 
were working despite attempts at vocational guid- 
ance, approximately 50% were considered to have 
made an adequate social adjustment, although some 
return to school and business with success. Of the 
40 subjected to surgical removal of the epileptogenic 
focus, approximately 50% had one or no attacks as 
compared to approximately 14% of the 26 under 
neither medical nor surgical therapy. The presence 
of paroxysmal or spike wave foci in the EEG after 
a cortical excision was suggestive of a poor prognosis 
for seizure recurrence.—A. Folsom. 

4217. Zeifert, Mark. The electroencephalogram 
of multiple sclerosis; review of the literature and 
analysis of thirty-four cases. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 376—387.—The incidence of 
multiple sclerosis ranks high among neurologic dis- 
orders although few studies are devoted to the EEG 
of the disease. The EEGs of 34 cases of multiple 
sclerosis were analyzed and the EEG was abnormal 
in 62% of the 34 cases of multiple sclerosis in exacer- 
bation. The EEGs showed no patterns definitely 
diagnostic of multiple sclerosis. However “in ob- 
scure cases with no objective evidence of cortical or 
subcortical involvement the electroencephalogram 
may be used to differentiate multiple sclerosis from 
pure spinal cord disease.”—K. S. Wagoner. 


(See also abstracts 3974, 4197, 4205) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


4218. Ewing, Irene R., & Ewing, A. W.G. (U. 
Manchester, Eng.) Educating the deaf in Britain. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1949, 94, 318-324.—Rapid advances 
have been made in the treatment of the deaf. Tests 
have been devised to determine hearing acuity in 
children from the age of four weeks. Tests include 
pitch pipes calibrated from 120 to 3000 cycles, the 
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essential speech range. Special schools are being 
established for children with different degrees of 
hearing loss; day nursery schools are especially 
prevalent again since the war. Special guidance is 
given on the use of hearing aids.—H. R. Myklebust. 

4219. Jervis, Frederick M., & Haslerud, George 
M. (U. New Hampshire, Durham.) Quantitative 
and qualitative difference in frustration between 
blind and sighted adolescents. J. Psychol., 1950, 
29, 67—76.—The objective of this study was to com- 
pare the amount and patterns of responses to experi- 
mentally induced frustration on the part of blind 
adolescents, sighted adolescents wearing blindfolds, 
and sighted adolescents with vision allowed. Also, 
to see if the reactions of the blind are due to inability 
to see the specific problem at hand, or to the cumula- 
tive effects of blindness. 20 of each group were used, 
equally divided into sexes. Six manual puzzles of 
increasing levels of difficulty were used. Frequencies 
of physiological responses (flushing, biting lips) were 
227, 132, and 63 respectively. The differences were 
confined to half the categories, however. The 
authors felt the blind displayed cumulative effects, 
showing some auditory responses, and also showing 
more intropunitive responses as contrasted with the 
impunitive which are found in the sighted groups. 
R. W. Husband. 

220. Nelson, Myrthel S. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The evolutionary process of methods of 
teaching language to the deaf with a survey of the 
methods now employed, II. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1949, 
94, 354-396.—A questionnaire asking for informa- 
tion relative to the methods used in teaching lan- 
guage to deaf children was sent to 65 residential 
schools, 119 day schools and 22 private schools in 
the U. S. and to 10 schools in Canada. The number 
of schools using a particular system of language 
teaching and a statement of degree of satisfaction 
with that system is given. Conclusions suggest that 
the educators agree that the method must use the 
child’s readiness and daily experiences in order to be 
meaningful to the child. The purpose of language is 
to communicate with people and it should be taught 
in the manner that it is to be used.—H. R. Mykle- 
bust. 

4221. Oléron, Pierre. Tests non verbaux d’intel- 
ligence et réussite scolaire chez les éléves sourds- 
muets. (Non-verbal intelligence tests and success 
in school by deaf-mute students.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path. 1949, 42, 331-338.—Non-verbal tests of intel- 
ligence ‘“‘Progressive Matrices’ of J. C. Raven were 
used on 16 classes of deaf-mute students ranging in 
age from 10 to 20 years with a total N of 180. The 
results show these tests to be very useful for the 
determination of the mental level of deaf-mute 
students. The author cautions that norms derived 
from normal subjects must not be used on deaf- 
mute students but that special norms must be de- 
rived for them.—G. G. Besnard. 

4222. Silverman, S. Richard. (Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) The implications for 
schools for the deaf of recent research on hearing 
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aids. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1949, 94, 325-339.—The 
concept of auditory training is not new but recent 
research has had much impact. Objectives of audi- 
tory training for hearing impaired children are im- 
provement of speech, improvement in lip reading, 
improvement in language skills and improvement in 
psychological well-being. Implications of research 
on hearing aids must be evaluated on the basis of 
these objectives. The need is urgent for objective 
tests to measure improvement in speech, lip reading, 
etc. Considerable progress has been made with broad 
implications for the education of the deaf. 43-item 
bibliography.—H. R. Myklebust. 


(See also abstract 4316) 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4223. Anderson, Jackson M. (Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind.) The development of personnel 
standards for leadership duties in public recreation. 
Res. Quart, Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1949, 20, 273-295.— 
This study was designed “‘to develop standards in 


the qualifications required for personnel for per- 
forming the various leadership duties in public 
recreation, and to identify any overlapping in the 


personnel qualifications required for performing 
these duties.’’ The author is of the opinion that 
a greater-than-average amount of considerateness, 
courage, health, intelligence, leadership, professional 
knowledge, efficiency, sociability, judgment and de- 
pendability are essential for the performance of all 
leadership duties in public recreation although the 
relatively greater degree of development of con- 
siderateness, leadership and dependability is re- 
quired while courage is not considered desirable when 
present in excessive amounts.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4224. Bigelow, Karl W., & Bauer, Ronald C. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Educa- 
tional problems of special cultural groups. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1950, 51, 296-307.—The expansion of 
educational opportunities is delayed by problems and 
antagonisms acting as barriers to educational pro- 
gress and cooperation among cultural groups. Solu- 
tions suggested are: improved adaptation of educa- 
tion to community needs; increased numbers of ade- 
quately prepared teachers and administrators; also 
extended coordination of educational programs on 
the community, state, national and international 
levels. Differences of race, religion and nationality 
are of little importance when men and women of 
good will work for a common cause. This report 
resulted from a conference of 70 white and negro 
educators from Great Britain, Africa, West Indies 
and United States and financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation and the General Education Board.— 
G. E. Bird. 

4225. Buswell, James Oliver. The empirical 
method of Frederick Robert Tennant. Microfilm 
Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 77-78.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1949, New York U. Microfilm of complete manu- 
script, 598 p., $7.48, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1214. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


4226. Chapin, Barbara Mather. (Wellsville, N. 
Y.) Rural children, too, need the best. Childh. 
Educ., 1950, 20, 206-208.—Creative activities and 
contact with the arts are not provided for rural 
children. A demonstration program mounted on 
trucks, the Carnival Caravan, serves as a mobile 
community center to help acquaint rural people with 
art, crafts, books, educational publications, music 
and drama. Serving as an impetus to improving 
cultural opportunities for the community, it em- 
phasizes the possibilities of each area individually, 
integrating local groups and institutions into the 
program.—G. H. Johnson. 

4247. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Educational psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1950, 1, 235-254.—This review of literature from 
January, 1948 to July, 1949 points out the changing 
character of the field. ‘‘Having broken the bonds 
which confined it to Thorndikian studies of drill and 
individual differences, educational psychology has 
become increasingly concerned with the total social- 
ization of the normal individual.’”” Major subject 
divisions include: readiness, social class and social 
experience, factors such as emotion and group 
influence in learning, research methods, teaching 
methods, evaluation, guidance, and teacher per- 
sonnel. 87-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

4228. Gilmer, B. von Haller. (Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Evaluating the cri- 
teria for higher education. J. higher Educ., 1949, 
20, 473-479.—Higher education must be evaluated 
if quality control of our mass-production system of 
education is to be achieved, and this can be done 
only if effective and measurable criteria of successful 
education are set up. Psychologists have demon- 
strated that they can experimentally evaluate 
specific educational procedures. Since they possess 
the tools, psychologists are the ones who should be 
able to evaluate the social-spiritual-creative educa- 
tion needed today.— M. Murphy. 

4229. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
Education for a free world society. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1949, 19, 578-584.—To educate the indi- 
vidual for a free world society, we must aim to make 
him a certain kind of person rather than teach him 
some particular attitudes of knowledge about world 
interdependence and the politics of world organiza- 
tion. The kind of person who would make a good 
world citizen is one who feels that he himself is a 
worthy person, and that all other people are just as 
worthy as he. If we are to educate our youth for 
participation in a free world society we must (1) 
reward members for constructive behavior which is 
within their power to perform, (2) relate children 
well to the smaller units of family, neighborhood, 
school and community, and (3) offer a wide variety 
of social roles for people with a wide variety of abili- 
ties, interests and expectations.—R. E. Perl. 

4230. La Malfa, Joachim J. Educational psy- 
chology in Italy. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 81- 
83.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. 
Microfilm of complete manuscript, 272 p., $3.40, 
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University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 
1203. 


4231. O’Toole, John F., Jr. (Central Sch., Glen 
Ridge, N. J.) A study of the elementary-school 
student council. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 50, 259-267.— 
By means of studying attitudes of children, parents, 
teachers, and non-teaching staff toward the student 
council in each of three six-grade elementary schools, 
the success and effectiveness of these councils are 
appraised. The student councils were deemed 
effective in encouraging ‘‘good citizenship, demo- 
cratic procedure, and a happier, more satisfying 
school life for the children.” —G. H. Johnson. 


4232. Valentine, P. F. [Ed.] The American 
college. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
xvi, 575 p. $10.00.—The manner in which the 
American Colleges adjusted to make possible the 
tremendous growth in enrollment following World 
War II is described. Problems related to post-war 
developments; liberal education and specialization; 
conflicting theories of general education; experi- 
mentation in college instruction; counseling and 
guidance; student activities and organizations; 
student health; athletics; public relations; adminis- 
tration and organization; selection and capabilities 
of the students; and the graduate school are dis- 
cussed in detail. The 17 chapters are written by 16 
different authorities in their respective fields.— 
G. C. Carter. 


(See also abstracts 4035, 4325) 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


4233. Anderson, G. Lester. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Quantitative thinking as developed 
under connectionist and field theories of learning. 
In Swenson, E. J., Anderson, G. L., & Stacey, C. L., 
Learning theory in school situations, (see 23: 4252), 
40-73.—Instructional procedures based on the 
author’s interpretation of field and connectionist 
theories of learning were compared as to efficacy in 
promoting achievement in arithmetic by school 
children. When examined by standardized tests 
after a period of controlled training under ‘“‘drill’’ or 
“‘meaning’’ methods, the groups did not differ sig- 
nificantly with respect to performance on material 
similar to that used in training. In improving 
transfer to different kinds of material, the drill 
method proved superior for pupils who had scored 
relatively low on an ability test but high on achieve- 
ment before the experiment, while the meaning 
method was superior for pupils who had scored 
high on ability but low on initial achievement.— 
W. K. Estes. 


4234. Bovard, Everett Warner, Jr. The develop- 
ment of outcome measures for teaching procedures 
leading to group discussions. Microfilm Abstr., 
1949, 9(2), 75—76.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, 
U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 
128 p., $1.60, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, Publ. No, 1236, 
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4235. Brownell, William A., & Moser, Harold E. 
(Duke U. Durham, N.C.) Meaningful vs. mechani- 
cal learning: a study in grade III subtraction. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1949. xvi, 207 
p. $3.00. (Duke Univ. Res. Stud. in Educ., No. 8.) 
—Approximately 1,400 third-grade chidren, in 41 
classes in the North Carolina schools were taught 
subtraction by one of four methods. Half the classes 
were taught to ‘“‘borrow by decomposition” (D) and 
half were taught to subtract “by equal additions” 
(EA). For each method, half the classes were taught 
with explanations, or rationally (R), and half were 
taught to follow the procedure mechanically (M). 
Discrepancies arose from the different arithmetical 
backgrounds of pupils in the three experimental 
centers, but in general method D was better than EA 
when taught “rationally,”” while EA was sometimes 
better than D when the mechanical operations were 
taught. The rational, as against the mechanical, 
methods appear sounder, especially as leading to 
greater understanding and readiness for transfer to 
new situations.—E. B. Mallory. 


4236. Chase, W. Linwood. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Subject preferences of fifth-grade children. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1949, 50, 204—211.—Every 5th grade child 
in 65 New England towns, 13,483 in all, indicated 
their subject preferences on a check list, and the 
same check list was given to 2,350 5th graders in a 
southwestern city. Reading ranks highest for the 
total group, with arithmetic and art also high. 
Lowest ranking were language, penmanship, and 
health education. Geography, history, social studies, 
science, and health education were significantly pre- 
ferred by boys, and penmanship, spelling and music 
significantly preferred by girls. Preferences in re- 
lation to achievement, judgments of difficulty, and 
reading proficiency are also reported.—G. dH. 
Johnson. 

4237. Cowell, Chatles C. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Mental-hygiene functions and possibilities of 
play and physical education. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 
50, 196-203.—Physical education is a socio-biologi- 
cal process which offers to the developmental super- 
visor many opportunities for providing for basic 
needs of the child. Emphasis should be placed on 
individual differences, with special attention to 
deviates, in fostering hope, confidence, zeal, and 
sociability through physical education. The de- 
velopmental supervisor needs broad training and 
skill to adequately utilize his opportunities.—G. H. 
Johnson. 

4238. DeLong, Arthur Richard. The relative 
effectiveness of two methods of teaching social 
science at the college level. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 
9(2), 62-64.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 162 
p., $2.03, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1242. 

4239. Fehr, Howard F. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) The improvement of mathematical 
attainment in our schools. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1950, 
51, 212-221.—To improve the attainment of mathe- 
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matical knowledge it is necessary to seek to under- 
stand better and to motivate more strongly the 
thinking process of pupils within the fields of number 
and space. This method rather than mechanistic 
processes should be the basis of problem solving. 
Such mental activity will transfer and stay with the 
individual as part of his thinking process while the 
usual method of problem solving found in most texts 
will soon be forgotten and hence be of no value. 
Proper education should leave the student in posses- 
sion of understandings and skills that will enable 
him to acquire further knowledge in mathematics 
and to apply that knowledge by his own ability.— 
G. E. Bird. 

4240. Franklin, Adele. (All-Day Neighborhood 
Schs, New York.) Blocks—a tool of learning. 
Childh. Educ., 1950, 26, 209-213.—As a means of self- 
expression, to provide situations utilizing hidden 
knowledge, to develop number concepts, to relax 
tense and hostile children, to give teachers insight 
into children’s needs, block-building has proved a 
valuable aid. For proper utilization, planning of 
physical environment and of continuity of experi- 
ence by the teacher is essential.—G. H. Johnson. 

4241. French, Esther, & Stalter, Evelyn. (Jlli- 
nots State Normal U., Normal, Ill.) Study of skill 
tests in badminton for college women. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hith, 1949, 20, 257-—272.—A follow-up 
study of the Clear and Serve Tests devised by French 
et al. The present authors conclude that a 4 test 
combination of serve, clear, wrist volley, and shuttle 
footwork tests are the best measure of a player's 
ability to play badminton. The validity coefficient 
is 0.698. A 3 test combination including clear, 
wrist volley and shuttle footwork is nearly as good 
with a multiple correlation coefficient of 0.679. 
Other combinations of two tests or single tests are 
A full discussion of these tests is included 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

[Ed.] Reading in an 





less useful. 
in an appendix.— 

4242. Gray, William S. 
age of mass communication. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1949. xviii, 108 p. $1.50.—This 
is the report of the Committeee on Reading at the 
Secondary School and College Level, authorized by 
the National Council of Teachers of English. Fol- 
lowing conference and collection of views, the topics 
under consideration have each been presented by one 
of the Committee members. The scope of the study 
is indicated by the titles of the six chapters: The 
changed role of reading, by Ralph C. Preston; The 
enriching values of reading, by Louise M. Rosen- 
blatt; Personal factors influencing reading, by Lou 
La Brant; Basic competencies in efficient reading, by 
William S. Gray; Reading and the arts of interpreta- 
tion, by Russell B. Thomas; and Distribution of 
responsibility for the reading program by Robert C. 


Pooley. E. B. Mallory. 
4243. Harmon, Millard. (Newton (Mass.) Public 
Schs.) Teaching science in the elementary school. 


Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 50, 273—276.—An experiment on 
the conduction of heat is described as demonstrated 
to elementary-school children in seven schools. It 
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was found most effective in Grades 3-5, though use- 
ful and interesting at all levels. Reading, writing, 
mathematics and science instruction were included, 
demonstrating the feasibility of an inclusive science 
program at this level.—G. H. Johnson. 


4244. Kretchmar, Robert T., Sherman, Hoyt; & 
Mooney, Ross. (Ohio State U., Columbus, O.) A 
survey of research in the teaching of sports. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1949, 20, 238-249.—A 
summary of research in the teaching of sports in- 
corporated with questions emphasizing areas of 
further major research considered to be necessary. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon “research relating 
to vision as a factor in the teaching of sports.” 
68-item bibliography.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4245. Miller, Kenneth Dayton. A critique of tests 
and measurements in physical education. Micro- 
film Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 141-142.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Microfilm of complete 
manuscript, 213 p., $2.67, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 1205. 


4246. Nemson, Edward. (Pacific Grove (Calif.) 
High Sch.) Specific annoyances in relation to stud- 
ent attitude in physical education classes. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1949, 20, 336-347.—Student 
attitudes toward physical education often involve 
some degree of resentment. Nemson studied 323 
junior and senior high school boys in a large semi- 
rural high school using interviews in a selected group, 
the Harsh “Categories of Annoyances” and the Page 
questionnaire on high school and college physical 
education participation. The attitudinal states 
displayed appear to be due in part to the individual’s 
attitude towards physical education and partially 
to the attitudes of instructors with course content 
playing some, although often a relatively small, role 
in the development of annoyances. Further study 
of this problem is recommended.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4247. Reichert, Edwin Clark. The development 
of decimal abilities. In University of Minnesota, 
Summaries of Ph.D. theses . . . 1949. Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1949, 3, 81-87.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


4248. Shores, James Harlan. Reading and study 
skills as related to comprehension of science and 
history in the ninth grade. In University of Minne- 
sota, Summaries of Ph.D. theses . . . 1949. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1949, 3, 87-92.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 


4249. Sobel, Morton J. (Detroit (Mich.) Public 


Schs.) Familiarizing children with community 
resources. Elem. Sch. J., 1949, 50, 223-229.— 


Two 8th grade groups in a large city school of mixed 
racial and ethnic composition and varying socio- 
economic status carried on a project concerning 
community resources. Work committees made 
scrapbooks, wrote radio and motion-picture scripts, 
and wrote individual essays concerning such topics 
as juvenile delinquency, types of neighborhoods, and 
recreational facilities. Others prepared maps and 
murals. A series of lectures by community person- 
nel, including a patrolman, the school nurse, the 
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school attendance officer, a social worker, and a 
vocational and guidance counselor gave additional 
information. The project was considered to have 
contributed to the understanding of the community 
and its function.—G. H. Johnson. 

4250. Stacey, Chalmers L. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
The law of effect in the retained situation with 
meaningful material. In Swenson, E. J., Anderson, 
G. L., & Stacey, C. L., Learning theory in school 
situations, (see 23: 4252), 74-103.—Training on 
multiple choice vocabulary material was given 
different groups of children under different degrees 
of information or guidance. It was concluded that 
learning is better if the learner is required to dis- 
cover the correct responses than if the correct re- 
sponses are identified authoritatively. Effects of 
different procedures appeared to be related in a 
rather complex manner to general ability level of 
the pupil as measured by the California Mental 
Maturity test.—W. K. Estes. 

4251. Swenson, Esther J. (U. Alabama, Uni- 
versity.) Organization and generalization as factors 
in learning, transfer, and retroactive inhibition. 
In Swenson, E. J., Anderson, G. L., & Stacey, C. L., 
Learning theory in school situations, (see 24: 4252), 
9-39.—Addition facts were taught to 3 groups of 
school children under (1) a drill method, (2) a 
method including drill plus illustrative material, 
and (3) a method emphasizing generalization. It 
‘was concluded that transfer of training to other 
addition facts occurs to about an equal extent in all 
groups, but that transfer to subtraction facts is 
superior in the generalization group. Many im- 
plications of this experiment for theories of retro- 
active inhibition, theories of transfer, learning 
theories, and education are pointed out.—W. K. 
Estes. 

4252. Swenson, Esther; Anderson, G. Lester, & 
Stacey, Chalmers L. Learning theory in school 
situations. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1949. 103 p. $1.50.—(U. Minn. Siud. 
Educ. No. 2.)—Condensations of 3 doctoral dis- 
sertations from the University of Minnesota are in- 
cluded in this volume. An introduction by T. R. 
McConnell characterizes these studies of classroom 
learning as tests of the relative efficacy of field 
theories and association theories of learning.— 
W. K. Estes. 


4253. Zuckerman, John V. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Commentary variations: level 
of verbalization, personal reference, and phase rela- 
tions in instructional films on perceptual-motor 
tasks. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy, 
Special Devices Center, 1949. (Tech. Rep. -SDC 
269-7-4.) 63 p.—Films demonstrating the tying of 
three knots were shown to 1787 Naval trainees. 
Learning was tested by actual performance of the 
tasks immediately after the film showing of each 
knot. It was found that some verbal description of 
the acts (main movements and cues of orientation) 
assists the learner, but verbalization may be in- 
creased (detailed description) to a point where it 
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reduces learning. With this military population, 
directive statements using the imperative, or 2nd 
person active, are more effective than ist or 3rd 
person in facilitating learning. 3rd person passive is 
least effective. Films with sound leading the picture 
were superior to films in which the commentary 
followed behind the visual representations.—M. W. 
Raben. 


(See also abstracts 3988, 4033) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


4254. [Anon.] For troubled children. Menn- 
inger Newslir, 1949, 3(4), 5-10.—The Southard 
School accepts only those emotionally disturbed 
children who have average or superior intelligence. 
The purpose, existing facilities, and needs of the 
school are discussed.— W. A. Varvel. 

4255. Wheeler, Olive A. (University Coll., Car- 
diff, Wales.) A psychological approach to the work 
of county colleges. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 
23, 248-253.—In addition to such complementary 
activities as crafts, music, and the drama, “‘the first 
task of the county college would seem from the psy- 
chological evidence to be that of discovering for 
each young worker some central core, connected with 
present or future employment, which will be ade- 
quate as a basis for liberal education and as a prep- 
aration for citizenship.’—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 4220) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4256. Bell, Hugh M. Counseling and guidance. 
In Valentine, P. F., The American college, (see 24: 
4232), 252-301.—The effect of European trends upon 
student personnel work in this country, personnel 
terminology, what is counseling, counseling prob- 
lems, adequate training standards, techniques of 
diagnosis, proper preparation of anecdotes, aptitude 
tests, achievement tests, personal adjustment tests, 
interest tests, educational and occupational informa- 
tion, techniques of counseling, types of counseling, 
organizing counseling activity, and evaluation of 
counseling are discussed. The trend today is for 
student personnel work to receive an increasing 
amount of attention in colleges and universities. 
There is a real need for this service, and the tech- 
niques and procedures for providing it are being 
rapidly developed.—G. C. Carter. 

4257. Holmes, William Frank. The relationship 
between numerical-verbal ability and educational 
and vocational interests. Microfilm Absir., 1949, 
9(2), 80-81.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. 
Michigan. Microfilm of complete manuscript, 95 
p., $1.19, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 1200. 


4258. Precker, Joseph A. (Bard Coll., Annandale, 
N. Y.) Aspects of counseling. J. higher Educ., 
1950, 21, 11-16.—-Student counseling at Bard Col- 
lege is non-directive, and this form meets the needs 
of that college community. It is essential that the 
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attitude of the counselor be entirely permissive. He 
must not be in any way connected with the college 
administration, since his primary responsibility is to 
the student whom he counsels. His opinion may be 
asked by the personnel committee, but specific 
information which he possesses must be held con- 
fidential— _M. Murphy. 

4259. Wilkinson, George E. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Orientation interview for veterans. 
J. higher Educ., 1949, 20, 469-472.—The orientation 
interview as developed by the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Affairs at the University of Minnesota is only one 
of the functions of the Bureau. Normally it occurs 
before application for admission and is the first 
contact with the University. The purpose of the 
interview is to put the veteran at ease, assist him in 
gaining admission, registering, and planning his 
objective. Similar procedures would be useful for 
civilian students coming directly from high school 
because they too are frequently facing a complete 
change in environment when they enter a university. 

M. Murphy. 


(See also abstracts 3945, 4152) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


4260. Hake, Dorothy Terry, & Ruedisili, C. H. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Predicting subject grades 
of liberal arts freshmen with the Kuder Preference 
Record. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 553-558.— 
Correlation coefficients between Kuder scores and 
grades in freshman college subjects and grade point 
average were found to be small, the highest being 


.25. The results of the Wherry-Doolittle Method of 
Test Selection show that a few of the scales were more 
useful than others in contributing to the multiple 
correlations. It is concluded that interests, as 


measured by the Kuder, are a relatively minor factor 
in predicting college achievement.—C. G. Browne. 

4261. Johnson, Ralph H. (U. Iilinois, Urbana.) 
Selection of men students for professional training 
in physical education. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith, 1949, 20, 307-—315.—Johnson has attempted to 
ascertain “‘the extent to which scientific selection 
procedures were being used” in the selection of male 
students for professional training in physical educa- 
tion. On the basis of his results Johnson states that, 
“The principal difficulty in selection of men for 
professional training in physical education seems to 
lie in the fact that the recommended measurements 
are not sufficiently adequate at present to predict 
the ultimate success of the candidates." He recom- 
mends the use of clinical judgment in selection until 
such time as controlled experimentation yields a 
more accurate selective procedure.—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

4262. Laughlin, William Patrick. Changes of 
intelligence scores of college students over a period 
of approximately four years. In University of Minne- 
sota, Summaries of Ph.D. theses . . . 1949. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1949, 3, 92-94.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis. 
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4263. Smith, Margaret Ruth. Selection and 
capabilities of students. In Valentine, P. F., The 
American college, (see 24: 4232), 472-512.—The 
historical development of the selection of college 
students is presented. Selection on and above the 
freshman level, selection of foreign students, selection 
of students who are not high school graduates, 
scholarship standards, disqualification policies, prob- 
lems of numbers, and the role of the admissions 
officer are discussed. The importance of articulation 
of high schools, junior colleges, and colleges is 
stressed. If the admissions officer really does his 
job, he can be an influential and provocative person 
to have in the educational councils of the college or 
university.—G. C. Carter. 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


4264. Benz, Harry E. (Ohio U., Athens.) Human 
relations in school administration. Elem. Sch. J., 
1949, 50, 135—143.—The modern school administra- 
tor needs to be a specialist in human relations. 
Problems in the area which he must recognize and 
become adept in include communication, involving 
transmission of ideas, opinions, and attitudes from 
as well as to others, awareness of semantic problems, 
and expertness as a listener. Obtaining cooperation 
requires consideration of the needs for prestige, 
status and security in others, recognition of vested 
interests, and maintaining the integrity of the ego. 
Routine should not be disrupted needlessly, for it’ 
may disturb the equilibrium of operation.—G. H. 
Johnson. 

4265. Clark, Elmer J. The determination of the 
relationship between the personality traits of 
teachers and their evaluation of objectionable pupil 
behavior. Microfilm Abstr., 1949, 9(2), 78-79.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, U. Michigan. Micro- 
film of complete manuscript, 167 p., $2.09, Univers- 
ity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., Publ. No. 1170. 

4266. Travers, Robert M. W. (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) Appraisal of the teaching of the college 
faculty. J. higher Educ., 1950, 21, 41-42; 56.— 
Teaching effectiveness may be evaluated in two 
ways. One method involves defining the behavior 
which it is desired to develop in the student, devising 
valid measures of the extent to which this behavior 
is developed, and measuring the extent to which the 
teacher is able to develop the desired behavior in the 
student. With the other method not the behavior of 
the student is measured, but the behavior of the 
teacher. This is done either by a colleague of the 
teacher, or by his students. Neither of these methods 
is as yet developed sufficiently to make it possible 
to appraise the effectiveness of teaching in higher 
education.—M. Murphy. 
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4267. Allain, L.-M. Le travail ouvrier. (Manual 
labor.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1949. 128 p.—The purpose of this book is to review 
briefly the techniques available to industry for the 
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study of the worker. The first section consists of 
chapters on the study of general conditions of work, 
time study, motion study, and time standards for 
movements. The second section deals with selection 
methods, methods of pay, and job rating. 13 refer- 
ences.— R. B. Ammons. 

4268. Brown, Clarence W., & Ghiselli, Edwin E. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Age of semiskilled 
workers in relation to abilities and interests. /Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1949, 2, 497-511.—To observe the 
types of changes with age, 10 tests and an interest 
inventory were given to several hundred semiskilled 
workers. ‘The results indicated that the abilities of 
the older workers are comparable to those of younger 
ones in speed tasks which involve neither precision 
nor complex mental processes, and in tasks which 
involve familiar materials and operations. Inferior- 
ity of the older groups was manifest in tasks which 
involve the abstract and the complex. No sig- 
nificant change in interests was found with the ex- 
ception that the older workers preferred jobs at a 
somewhat higher occupational level.’’-—A. S. Thomp- 
son. 

4269. Daykin, Walter L. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The function of personnel management. 
Personnel, 1950, 26, 265—268.—Whether considered 
as a part of scientific management, as a social tech- 
nology, or as an enlightened concept of labor, per- 
sonnel management, where properly administered, 
has materially lessened strife in industry.—L. N. 
Mendes. 


4270. Flanagan, John C. (Amer. Inst. for Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Critical requirements: a 
new approach to employee evaluation. Personnel 
Psychol., 1949, 2, 419-425.—Job analysis should 
emphasize the behavior of the worker on the job, so 
as to establish the critical requirements, i.e., those 
“responsible for outstandingly effective or definitely 
unsatisfactory performance of an important part of 
the job or activity in question.” Critical require- 
ments can be established under 5 conditions: (1) 
direct observation, (2) clear objectives of the activity 
under observation, (3) standard bases for judging, 
(4) qualified observer, (5) accurate reporting. Some 
devices effective in establishing critical requirements 
are: (1) the critical incident technique, (2) evalu- 
ation and classification of incidents at time of ob- 
servation, (3) use of complete observational record 
form, (4) statistical conversion of incident fre- 
quencies into prediction estimates.—A. S. Thompson. 


4271. Johnson, R. W. Military executive com- 
petence. Ordnance, 1949, 33, 328-330.—Adoption 
of business methods by Armed Forces is postulated. 
The principles and practices of modern business 
should make their way into military thinking. The 
military should realize, as big business did a long time 
ago, that an operation of any kind is only as good as 
its management. This being true, it is far more im- 
portant to assemble an enlightened and competent 
management than to compute the number of ‘“‘wid- 
gets’’ that an air squadron, or a naval task force will 
consume. Such figures are not static. Changing 
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times and combat techniques will expand or curtail 
them. Top-flight management will meet any set of 
figures, however rapidly they change. It is suggested 
that a five-man board of most able civilians be 
established and do the job in accordance with sound 
business methods.—(Courtesy of CADO Tech. Data 
Dig.) 

4272. Raney, Edward T. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) How readable is your employee publication? 
Personnel Psychol., 1949, 2, 437-459.—Two methods 
of evaluating employee publications are described: 
(1) content analysis in terms of percent of space 
devoted to 7 major topics, (2) readability, as meas- 
ured by the revised Flesch formula. The methods 
are illustrated in an evaluation of 27 different plant 
newspapers of the General Motors Corporation over 
a year period. For comparison, 4 national union 
papers available to the same employees were also 
analyzed. A concise guide for making content and 
readability analyses is presented.—A. S. Thompson. 

4273. Rogge, Benjamin E. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.), & Heneman, Herbert G., Jr. Jobs 
for all: a primer of theory. Bull. industr. Relat. 
Center Univ. Minn., 1949, Bull. 8, iv, 29 p.—Pre- 
sented as a dialogue between an unemployed man 
and professors of economics who hold conflicting 
views as to methods of maintaining high employ- 
ment levels, the bulletin contrasts the ‘“‘aggregative”’ 
approach favoring measures to stimulate overall 
employment with the “local” approach based on 
analysis of specific causes of restricted employment 
in local labor markets. After weighing the arguments 
for each viewpoint, the conclusion is reached that a 
combination of the national and local approaches is 
essential, the former for prompt action in national 
crises and the latter for more fundamental long- 
range attack on basic causes cf unemployment.— 


W. H. Wilke. 


4274. Yoder, Dale. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Trends towards professionalization in personnel 
work. Personnel J., 1950, 28, 326-328.—The job of 
Industrial Relations Director or Personnel Manager 
seems to be coming constantly more professional in 
nature. One evidence of this is the more frequent 
sharing of information in conferences, professional 
journals, and associations. The men engaged in 
these occupations also seem to have a growing sense 
of responsibility to the public and a desire to improve 
their own competence and efficiency —M. B. 
Mitchell. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


4275. Anderson, Rose G. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) Rorschach tests results and efficiency 
ratings of machinists. Personnel Psychol., 1949, 2, 
513-524.—Group Rorschachs were obtained on 86 
machinists representing high and low efficiency 
groups from a total group of 174. Five different 
Rorschach scoring methods were tried. Only 1 of 
the 5 differentiated the two groups, the Rorschach 
ratings agreeing with efficiency ratings in approxi- 
mately 65% of the cases. A combination of a mental 
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alertness test and a mechanical comprehension 
test yielded 78% agreement with efficiency ratings. 
The Rorschach results did not confirm a previous 
study by Piotrowski (see 19: 229).—A. S. Thompson. 


4276. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U., 
Baton Rouge.) Selecting personnel by observation. 
Personnel, 1950, 26, 269-272.—The leaderless group 
discussion situation is analyzed as a test in selecting 
executive personnel. 13 references.—L. N. Mendes. 


4277. Gibb, Cecil A. (U. Sydney, Australia.) 
Some tentative comments concerning group Ror- 
schach pointers to the personality traits of leaders. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1949, 30, 251-263.—Certain differ- 
ences in group Rorschach records were found between 
those accepted and those rejected (on other criteria) 
for officer training by an Australian officer selection 
board. Selected leaders were found to: (1) give 
more responses; (2) give more human movement 
responses; (3) give more textural responses; (4) 
give more FM + m, i.e., animal and inanimate 
movement responses; and (5) give more achromatic 
responses.—J. C. Franklin. 

4278. Giese, William James. A tested method 
for the selection of office personnel. Personnel Psy- 
chol., 1949, 2, 525-545.—98 office personnel were 
administered a battery of tests at time of application 
and followed up for 2 years. If only the top 43% 


based on test scores had been hired, all of those 
subsequently hired or terminated not subject to re- 
hire and 95% of those later rated in the lower third 
would have been rejected, 56% of those later rated 


in the middle third and 60% of those rated in the 
upper third would have been accepted. Data are 
presented for each of the tests in the battery. From 
analysis of production and turnover data it was 
estimated that a total saving of $37,000 per year 
would have accrued.—A. S. Thompson. 


4279. Harrell, Thomas W. (Chanute Air Force 
Base, Ill.) Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale 
and ratings of salesmen. Personnel Psychol., 1949, 
2, 491-495.—Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale profiles and supervisor ratings were obtained 
on 168 package salesmen. Eliminating those cases 
whose H-W predictions or supervisor ratings were 


doubtful, it was found that 83% of the cases recom- 
mended on the basis of the H-W profile were suc- 
cessful compared with 73% of the group. When 
average-score profiles on the H-W components were 
prepared for successful and unsuccessful salesmen, 


no striking differences appeared. ‘In conclusion, 
although a personnel officer has been able to make 
clinical judgments of some validity, it has not been 
possible by the statistical procedures used to im- 
prove or even to verify the basis for such judgments.” 
—A. S. Thompson. 


4280. Holt, William L., Jr. The neuropsychiatric 
patient, estimation of his usefulness for further 
service in World War II: value of an objective 
rating scale. Nav. med. Bull., 1949, 49, 1121-1125. 
—Suitability for return to duty or discharge from 
service of neuropsychiatric patients admitted to a 
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Naval General Hospital was reduced to a numerical 
figure called the Service Suitability Quotient. Fac- 
tors evaluated were preservice stability, service 
stress, severity of symptoms and duration of symp- 
toms. It was possible to predict from the value of 
the quotient what the action of a medical survey 
board would be. “This method is more objective, 
consistent, and reliable than the subjective method 
of assessing service suitability.’”-—W. Fleeson. 

4281. Levine, Abraham S. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Correcting special ability test scores for 
general ability. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 566- 
568.—A formula is presented for correcting for the 
effect of general intelligence in a special ability test, 
the effect of which is to raise the special ability score 
of an individual who is below the mean on the general 
ability test and vice versa. It serves to reduce the 
correlation between general ability test scores and 
corrected special ability test scores to zero, thereby 
eliminating the variance contributed by general 
intelligence from a special ability or aptitude test. 
It is suggested that corrected special ability test 
scores will be found most useful in the prediction of 
success in the semi-skilled trades and in routine 
clerical jobs.—C. G. Browne. 

4282. Mandell, Milton M. (U. S. Civil Serv. 
Comm., Washington, D. C.) Scientific selection of 
engineers. Personnel, 1950, 26, 296-298.—Selection 
tests that have produced the best results in the em- 
ployment of engineers by the Federal Government 
include achievement in physics, mathematical form- 
ulation, evaluation of hypotheses, spatial visualiza- 
tion, and table reading.— L. N. Mendes. 

4283. Morris, Ben S. (Tavistock Institute Human 
Relations, London.) Officer selection in the British 
Army: 1942-1945. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 
219-234.—The traditional (OPB) methods of officer 
selection are compared with newer methods de- 
veloped during the war (WOSB). In the evaluation 
of officer cadets the WOSB procedures had a nearly 
uniform superiority over OPB, though not all differ- 
ences were statistically significant. Three investiga- 
tions in comissioned rank, however, failed to show 
any clear difference between the procedures. Studies 
of the reliability and validity of WOSB procedures 
were handicapped by the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable data, but the data obtained were generally 
favorable.—G. S. Speer. 

4284. Reitzel, Elbert C., Miller, Vernon L., & 
Knox, George W. Neuropsychiatric screening of a 
million men. Nav. med. Bull., 1948, 48, 555-565.— 
There is a brief discussion of the function of the 
neuropsychiatric clinic and its operation at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center from April 1942 
to December 1947. Charts show the number of 
recruits examined at the clinic each month during 
the 5 year period and the percent admitted for study 
as well as the percent discharged /rom the service to 
civil life. Variation in the quality of recruits deter- 
mined discharge rates, but other factors seemed 
important. The rate was less than 0.5% in August 
and reached a peak of 10% in April 1943. 64% were 
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discharged because of ‘‘personality disorders,”’ 11% 
because of enuresis, 5% were mentally defective.— 
W. Fleeson. 

4285. Rieger, Audrey F. (Robert N. McMurry & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) The Rorschach test and occupa- 
tional personalities. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 
572-578.—A study of several occupational groups 
by means of the individual Rorschach produced only 
one important result in the distinction between ad- 
ministrators and supervisors and foremen. It is con- 
cluded that personality patterns cannot be used 
reliably for placement, selection, and guidance, but 
this does not constitute a denial of the values of the 
descriptive elements of the Rorschach.—C. G. 
Browne. 

4286. Rieger, Audrey F. (Robert N. McMurry & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) The Rorschach test in industrial 
selection. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 569-571.— 
Using 30 subjects in a variety of higher level indus- 
trial positions, a correlation of .75 was obtained be- 
tween the interviewer’s and the Rorschach worker’s 
ratings on the individual in a specific job. It is sug- 
gested that the Rorschach is an effective supplement 
to other employment and selection procedures.— 
C. G. Browne. 

4287. Skrobisch, Alfred. The engineer and his 
place in industry. Personnel, 1950, 26, 259-264.— 
In view of the wide aptitude and personality differ- 
ences between the good design or production engi- 
neer and the departmental or company executive, 
suggestion is made of a separate promotion ladder 
for engineers.— L. N. Mendes. 


(See also abstracts 3930, 3991) 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


4288. Cantor, Nathaniel. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The dynamics of industrial supervision. Personnel 
J., 1950, 28, 336-340.—Employees want to have 
status, prestige, and deference as well as income. 
Supervisors must understand their employees, but 
before they can understand others, they must learn 
to understand themselves. They can be helped to 
understand themselves by participating in group dis- 
cussions conducted by a permissive leader. A film 
series has been prepared and is available for use in 
such discussion groups.—M. B. Mitchell. 


4289. Evans, Chester E. & Laseau, LaVerne N. 
(General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.) My Job 
Contest—an experiment in new employee relations 
methods. Part III. Translating the results into 
action. Personnel Psychol., 1949, 2, 461-474.—This 
concluding section of Part III (see 24: 2135) sum- 
marizes the results of MJC under six principles: (1) 
Put the right people in the right places, (2) train 
everyone for the job to be done, (3) make the 
organization a coordinated team, (4) supply the 
right tools and the right conditions, (5) give security 
with opportunity, incentive, recognition, (6) look 
ahead, plan ahead for more and better things. 
Under each principle are reported the related MJC 
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themes, the most common reasons given by the 
Divisions for above-average performance, the rea- 
sons for below-average performance, and the Divi- 
sions’ recommendations for improvement.—A. S. 
Thompson. 

4290. Evans, Chester E. & Laseau, LaVerne N. 
(General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.) My Job 
Contest—an experiment in new employee relations 
methods. Part IV. Broad implications for the 
future. Personnel Psychol., 1949, 2, 475-490.— 
This final article on MJC (see 24: 4289) presents 
overall generalizations concerning the program, 
MJC’s impact on their employee relations policy, 
continued research, and further applications of the 
method. The authors conclude that ‘‘the contest is 
the most helpful tool for the determination of em- 
ploye attitudes AND the development of effective 
employe relations policies we have found available 
so far.”"—A. S. Thompson. 

4291. Exton, William, Jr. How to talk to Joe 
Doakes (civilian). Personnel, 1950, 26, 253-258.— 
Adequate communication, which has proved most 
conducive to efficient performance in the armed 
services where there is no economic motivation, is 
recommended as the basis of effective industrial 
personnel relations.—L. N. Mendes. 

4292. Horne, R. S. (Dep't Labour & Nat'l. 
Service, Melbourne, Australia.) This firm keeps its 
labour. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., 
Melbourne, 1949, 5,(4), 15—21.—The low labor turn- 
over rate of one Australian firm is analyzed. It is 
concluded that such factors as security, sympathetic 
fair-dealing with employees, effective delegation of 
authority, and the development of a sense of ‘‘be- 
longing’’ contribute to good employee morale and 
low turnover.—C. G. Browne. 

4293. Kangan, M. (Dep't. 
Service, Melbourne, Australia.) A study in joint 
consultation. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel 
Pract., Melbourne, 1949, 5(4), 3-14.—An Australian 
asbestos-cement materials company has a Welfare 
Committeee of 9 members—4 from management and 
5 from non-supervisory employees. The object of 
the committeee is to provide closer cooperation be- 
tween employer and employee; to promote employee 
welfare, safety, and health; and to provide the means 
for full and frank discussion of employer and em- 
ployee problems. The success of the committeee has 
been due largely to (1) adherence to a clearly defined 
purpose; (2) mutual respect of employer and em- 
ployee representatives; (3) competent committee 
organization; (4) accumulating experience of 
achievement.—C. G. Browne. 

4294. Karn, Harry W. (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Performance on the 
File-Remmers test, How Supervise? before and 
after a course in psychology. J. appl. Psychol., 
1949, 33, 534-539.—108 students beginning a psy- 
chology course which stressed the principles of 
management of human relationships and 104 stu- 
dents beginning a course in English literature were 
administered Forms A plus B of the File-Remmers 
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questionnaire ‘‘How Supervise?”. The same forms 
were administered at the end of both courses. There 
were statistically significant gains in scores for 
initial and terminal testings in favor of the super- 
visory-trained psychology group. This gain applied 
to Forms A plus B scores and scores on Form B only. 

C. G. Browne. 

4295. Laird, Donald A. (‘‘Homewood,”’ Lebanon, 
Ind.) What do your workers think? Personnel J., 
1950, 28, 319-325.— Questionnaire surveys, that are 
anonymous and have some open-end questions re- 
garding what the employees like and dislike, allow 
the employees to get pet peeves off their chests and 
give management useful information regarding 
weaknesses which should be corrected. Such ques- 
tionnaires, however, do not in themselves give 
management the meaning of the irritations to the 
employee. The deeper understanding of the em- 
ployees’ motives, aspirations, hopes and prejudices 
requires empathy.—M. B. Mitchell. 

4296. [Maucorps, P. H.] Utilisez et rémunérez 
les suggestions de votre personnel. (Utilize and 
remunerate the suggestions of your personnel.) 
Travail et méthodes, 1949, Nos. 19-20, 19-22.—A 
system of utilization of suggestions of the personnel 


becomes efficient, if (1) financial rewards are given, 


(2) decisions of the executives are fair and fast, (3) 
everybody is invited to participate by booklets in- 
forming about the procedures. Samples of forms to 


be used by employees for suggestions fill more than 2 


pages of the 4 pages of this article.—E. Kats. 
4297. Pond, Samuel A., & O’Keefe, Robert W. 
The contract questionnaire. Personnel, 1950, 26, 


304-306.—A quiz-program approach is useful to 
familiarize supervisors with their labor contract 
terms. Excerpts from questionnaire—L. . N. 
Mendes. 


4298. Remmers, Lois June, & Remmers, H. H. 
(Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Studies in industrial 
empathy: I. Labor leaders’ attitudes toward indus- 
trial supervision and their estimate of managements’ 
attitudes. Personnel Psychol., 1949, 2, 427-436.— 
100 union leaders, at all levels of organized labor, 
were given “How Supervise?”’, previously standard- 
ized on 3 management groups. The labor leaders 
scored significantly higher than two of the three 
management groups. Scores yielded significant 
negative correlation with three personal history 
items: age, years of union experience, years of in- 
dustrial experience. 42 of the labor leaders later 
marked the test as they thought a “typical company 
man’’ would do so. The resulting lower scores show 
a tendency to stereotype management as possessing 
poorer supervisory attitudes and methods than it 
actually has.—A. S. Thompson. 


4299. Rundquist, Edward A., & Bittner, Reign H. 
A merit rating procedure developed by and for the 
raters. Personnel, 1950, 26, 273-283.—Supervisors 
have found value in an industrial merit rating sys- 
tem in which the rater develops his own job defini- 
tions with particular reference to those elements 
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which will enable him to deal with his people more 
effectively —L. N. Mendes. 

4300. Sufrin, Sidney C., & Swinyard, Alfred W. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) A note on “slick” periodicals 
for employees. Personnel, 1950, 26, 301-303.—The 
purposes and relevancies of magazine-like publica- 
tions for employees are considered.— L. N. Mendes. 


4301. Wickham, O. P. (Dep't. Labour Nat'l. 
Service, Melbourne, Australia.) Training and learn- 
ing. Bull. industr. Psychol. Personnel Pract., Mel- 
bourne, 1949, 5(4), 22—28.—It is important not to 
lose sight of the learner and how he learns amidst the 
paraphernalia of training. Training in industry 
should adjust the employee to the task, the working 
conditions, and the day-to-day relations with other 
people. To accomplish each of these, the new em- 
ployee must want to learn, acquire “‘clues’” which 
help him to understand requirements, and must be 
able to make the necessary responses. A discussion 
of the importance of applying the principles of 
learning to the training of instructors is included.— 
C. G. Browne. 

4302. Wilkins, Leslie T. Incentives and the 
young worker. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 
235-—247.—A random sample of 300 men aged 18-19 
years, of various levels of intelligence, expressed 
their attitudes toward 8 incentives by ranking and 
by paired comparisons. In general, it was found that 
“the higher intelligence groups tend to seek the long 
term incentives closely associated with the job itself, 
and the lower intelligence groups to seek shorter 
term incentives and compensations.’’—G. S. Speer. 


INDUSTRIAL’ AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


INDUSTRY 


4303. [Anon.] Studies pertaining to the design 
of visual displays for aircraft instruments, computers, 
maps, charts, tables, and graphs: a review of the 
literature. Dayton, O.: U.S. Air Force, Air Materiel 
Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 1949. 
100 p. (USAF Tech. Rep. No. 5765.)—The 
literature which is pertinent to consider in developing 
certain types of visual displays for use in aircraft and 
in planning new research on the design of these dis- 
plays is summarized. The characteristics of human 
vision and perception which are important for visual 
displays in general and the problems specific to de- 
sign features of various instruments are discussed. 
The general visual literature in psychology, portions 
of the non-scientific literature on aviation problems, 
research reports of service organizations, minutes of 
meetings of various advisory groups, and reports of 
contract research groups are used as sources. 343 
references.— M. W. Raben. 

4304. Bartlett, F.C. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) What 
is industrial psychology? Occup. Psychol., Lond., 
1949, 23, 212-218.—The previous discussions of this 
topic (see 23: 3954; 5810; 24: 1511) are summarized 
by a consideration of the main classes of problems 
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which now confront industrial psychology. Only 
through the close cooperation and collaboration of 
industry and psychology will solutions to these 
problems be achieved.—G. S. Speer. 

4305. Cubillos, Luis. La psico-fisiologia del 
trabajo. Algunos aspectos de la fatiga profesional ; 
comunicaci6n preliminar. (The psychophysiology 
of work. Some aspects of occupational fatigue; a 
preliminary communication.) Rev. chil. Neuropst- 
quiat., 1948, 1(2/4), 324-332.—In preparation for a 
projected study of the psychophysiology of fatigue, 
the author reviews the literature under the following 
captions: (1) the problem of muscular fatigue from 
the standpoint of physiology; (2) the physiological 
effects of intellectual fatigue; (3) the problem of 
fatigue from the industrial point of view; (4) the 
methods which serve for the determination of mus- 
cular fatigue; (5) means of preventing fatigue; (6) 
the normal work day; (7) training as a factor 
diminishing fatigue.— F. C. Sumner. 

4306. Eldredge, Donald H., Jr., Koster, Henry 
F., & Parrack, Horace O. (Aero Medical Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, O.) 
Sound problems resulting from jet-engine opera- 
tions. CADO Tech. Data Dig., 1950, 15(2), 19-21.— 
Use of jet power plants in USAF planes presents 
sound hazards to the human body and particularly 
to the ear. An analysis of the sound field of a J-33 
illustrates conditions and problems involved. The 
inadequacy of the V-51R ear defender as well as the 
additional protection afforded by a helmet headset 
are demonstrated. Effects of sound fields in ques- 
tion on other parts of the body and on direct speech 
communication are indicated. It is concluded that 
reliance on personal equipment for protection is not 
practicable because of the nature of the blocking 
materials required but that spatial and structural 
isolation are necessary.—A. J. Sprow. 

4307. Finan, John L., Finan, Sarah C., & Hartson, 
Louis D. (Oberlin Coll.,O.) Areview of representa- 
tive tests used for the quantitative measurements of 
behavior-decrement under conditions related to 
aircraft flight. Dayton, O.: U. S. Air Force, Air 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, 1949. iv, 230p. (USAF Tech. Rep. No. 5830.) 
—Correlation and evaluation of quantitative tests, 
reported in English since 1920, used to measure be- 
havior-decrement under conditions such as altitude, 
vibration, noise, temperature, humidity, “fatigue,” 
apprehension, and stress. Section I describes per- 
formance tests and summarizes results obtained 
under conditions of altitude, noise vibration, and 
temperature. Section II summarizes studies of 
fatigue, loss of sleep, apprehension, and stress, 
emphasizing the configuration of complex reaction 
patterns and motivation. 43-page bibliography 
contains more than 500 items.—A. J. Sprow. 

4308. Ghiselli, Edwin E., & Brown, Clarence W. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) The prediction of acci- 
dents of taxicab drivers. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 
540-546.—The scores of 67 taxicab drivers on 8 
paper and pencil tests and an interest inventory, 
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together with personal data items, were correlated 
(biserial) with accidents during the first 5 weeks of 
employment. Dotting and tapping tests yielded the 
highest validity coefficients of .35 and .47 respect- 
ively. A weighted combination of dotting, tapping, 
and three other tests yielded a validity coefficient of 
.59. The arithmetic test and the personal data items 
produced no significant relationships, although 
interest measures showed some promise.—C. G. 
Browne. 

4309. Grether, Walter F. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, O.), & Williams, A. C., Jr. 
Psychological factors in instrument reading. II. 
The accuracy of pointer position interpolation as a 
function of the distance between scale marks and 
illumination. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 594-604.— 
Measurements were made of the accuracy of inter- 
polating pointer position between scale marks as a 
function of real diameter and the angular spacing 
between divisions. The results show that (1) dial 
diameter and angular spacing of the scale marks 
could be combined into the single variable of length 
of graduation interval; (2) the relative error of 
interpolation decreased as the length of the gradu- 
ation interval increased up to approximately 0.5 
inch; (3) the absolute error of interpolation increased 
very nearly as a linear function of the length of the 
graduation interval; (4) accuracy of interpolation 
generally was independent of the 2 illumination 
conditions.—C. G. Browne. 


4310. Hatch, T. F. Human problems in indus- 
trial machine design. J. Ind. Hyg. & Tox., 1949, 31, 
201—203.—The need for the study and understanding 
of human problems in industrial organizations has 
been recognized in the past. Through the co-op- 
eration of industrial-relation managers, personnel 
specialists, and industrial engineers, attention has 
been directed to the need for a more systematic study 
of these problems and for the development of better 
procedures in the designing of the factory and its 
components to insure the best possible relationships 
between the worker and his job and industrial en- 
vironment. The assistance of physicians, physi- 
ologists, psychologists, and engineering specialists is 
required in this work, beyond that which is available 
to industry at present. For each particular aspect of 
this field of study, new terms are being used which 
indicate the broader scope which these new terms 
cover as compared with the old, established titles.— 
(Courtesy of CADO Tech. Data Dig.) 

4311. Hay, Edward N. Techniques of securing 
agreement in job evaluation committees. Person- 
nel, 1950, 26, 307-—312.—Techniques which have been 
found helpful to the chairmen of evaluation meetings 
in bringing about agreement in committee are de- 
scribed.— L. N. Mendes. 

4312. Houseknecht, A.H. Who needs training—— 
and why. Personnel, 1950, 26, 283-293.—To 
formulate a training program currently geared to the 
needs of a particular workforce, it is necessary to 
spot the problems in which training may be required, 
decide what part may be solved by training, trace 
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training needs to groups, and determine individual 
training needs.— L. N. Mendes. 


4313. McGehee, William, & Gardner, James E. 
( Fieldcrest Mills, Chicago, Ill.) Music in a complex 
industrial job. Personnel Psychol., 1949, 2, 405-417. 

This study dealt both with the effects of music on 
amount of production and with the way the workers 
believe the music affected their job performance. 
The subjects were 142 women performing a complex 
industrial job (rug setting) in a relatively stable work 
situation. The introduction of music under experi- 
mentally varied conditions resulted in no increase in 
production although a questionnaire survey showed 
that the employees believed that music was bene- 
ficial to their job performance.—A. S. Thompson. 


4314. Paraipan, C. Cercetarea acuitatii vizuale 
in cateva intreprinderi industriale din municipiul 
Bucuresti. (Researches on visual acuity in some 
industrial establishments of Bucharest.) Spztalul, 
1948, 3, 145.—The article contains statistical data on 
the visual acuity and colour anomalies of workmen. 
—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


4315. Shartle, Carroll L. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Industrial psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1950, 1, 151-172.—Literature between April, 1948 
and June, 1949 in the total field of industrial psy- 
chology is reviewed under the major topics: person- 
nel selection, placement, and evaluation; job analysis 
and evaluation; training; morale; communications 
and advertising; engineering psychology. 128-item 
bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 


4316. Simonton, Kinsey M. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) Hearing of airline pilots: a ten-year 
study. J. Aviat. Med., 1949, 20, 418-429.—The 
author compares audiograms made on 47 airline 
pilots at intervals of ten years. 36 of the 47 pilots 
show hearing losses amounting to 15 or more db in 
one or more frequencies. The majority of these 
losses are for tones of 4,096 cps or higher.—A. 
Chapants. 

4317. Tillmann, W. A., & Hobbs, G. E. The 
accident-prone automobile driver; a study of the 
psychiatric and social background. Amer. J. Psy- 
chaat., 1949, 106, 321-331.—Studies of bus drivers, 
taxi drivers and general motorists indicated a high 
correlation between accident liability and specific 
personality characteristics. It was evidenced in all 
three groups that the same drivers continued to 
secure high accident ratings over a prolonged period of 
time. The accident prone taxi group was character- 
ized by aggressiveness, impulsivity, inability to 
tolerate authority, and general social maladjustment. 
The low accident group was comprised of stable, 
serious and generally well adjusted individuals. 
This similar pattern was also felt to exist within the 
general motorist population.—A. Einsohn. 


4318. Tuckman, Jacob. (Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Montreal, Can.) Rankings of women’s occupa- 
tions according to social status, earnings, and work- 
ing conditions. Occupations, 1950, 28, 290-294.— 
A group of 423 students ranked 29 women’s occupa- 
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tions for social status, a group of 107 ranked the 
same occupations for estimated earnings, and a group 
of 109 ranked the occupations for desirability of 
working conditions. It is concluded that a hier- 
archy of occupations exists, and that individuals 
tend to endow occupations high in social status with 
earnings and working conditions which do not cor- 
respond with reality.—G. S. Speer. 

4319. Turner, William D. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Some precautions in the use of the 
per cent method of job evaluation. /. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 33, 547-552.—Hay proposes to eliminate 
the ‘‘reduction”’ operation in the procedure for estab- 
lishing factor comparison scales by the per cent 
method of job evaluation. The author warns against 
the use of Hay’s abbreviated procedure. He in- 
cludes a discussion of the mathematical relations 
underlying the per cent method. He explains that 
Hay is not using Weber’s law as Hay claims, but a 
law of Per Cent Judgment which is psychological, 
but not psychophysical.—C. G. Browne. 

4320. Warrick, Melvin J. (Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, O.) Effects of motion relation- 
ships on speed of positioning visual indicators by 
rotary control knobs. Dayton, O.: U. S. Air Force, 
Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, 1949. ii, 16 p. (USAF Technical Rep. No. 
5812.)—Four experiments were conducted in which 
subjects alternately adjusted two semi-circular indi- 
cators to given positions by means of corresponding 
rotary control knobs. Variations were introduced in 
the positions and direction of movement of indicators 
vs. controls. Time and error scores were recorded. 
It was concluded that: (1) if several control-indi- 
cator units are operated alternately or in sequence, 
operators work more rapidly and with least variabil- 
ity when the relative position of, and the motion rela- 
tionship between, indicators and controls are alike on 
the different units; (2) a clockwise-clockwise motion 
relationship between control and indicator is condu- 
cive to rapid performance; (3) the removal of any 
operational inconsistency in a series of similar control 
tasks will probably increase speed and accuracy.— 
L. C. Mead. 


(See also abstract 3985) 


Business & COMMERCE 


4321. Browne, C. G. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Study of executive leadership in business. I. The 
R, A, and D scales. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 
521-526.—The R, A, and D scales offer a means of 
measuring responsibility, authority, and delegation 
of authority. The scores of 24 executives in a rubber 
company are given. In general, the executives 
estimated that they delegate authority in a lesser 
amount than they estimated either their responsibil- 
ity or authority. They also tended to estimate that 
their authority was less than their responsibility. 
Inter-correlations of R, A, and D scores and correla- 
tions with salary, echelon, sociometric choices, and 
time spent in supervision are given.—C. G. Browne. 
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4322. Longstaff, H. P., & Laybourn, G. P. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) What do readership 
studies really prove? J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 
585-593.—To test the accuracy of “orthodox” 
readership studies, 3 questionnaires were mailed 
which used different types of questions to determine 
readership. The “orthodox’’ questionnaire (What 
magazines do you read?) ranked magazine A, 3rd; 
magazine C, 2nd; magazine B, Ist. The results of 
3 questionnaires, however, ranked magazine A, Ist; 
magazine C, 2nd; magazine B, 3rd. The significance 
of the comments made by the respondents is dis- 
cussed.—C. G. Browne. 

4323. Pronko, N. H., & Bowles, J. W., Jr. 
(Wichita U., Kans.) Identification of cola beverages. 
Ill. A final study. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 605- 
608.—60 subjects tasted samples of Hyde Park Cola, 
Kroger Cola, and Spur Cola. No correct identifica- 
tions were made. Almost all responses identified the 
beverages in order as Coca Cola, Pepsi Cola, or RC 
Cola. The source of the subjects’ naming reactions 
probably is advertising, familiarity through actual 
contact, and other forms of culturization.—C. G. 
Browne. 


(See also abstracts 4101, 4278, 4279) 


PROFESSIONS 


4324. Davis, Gertrude R. The selection and 
evaluation of the supervisor. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1949, 26, 164—168.—The author discusses her 
views on (1) how the executive in social work 
agencies ‘determines the kind of supervision needed 
for a particular agency at a particular time;” (2) 
the criteria for selecting good supervisors; (3) ob- 
servation and evaluation of the supervisor after 
employment; and (4) determination of the super- 
visor’s ability to meet agency standards.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

4325. Evans, Lester J. (Commonweatlh Fund, 
New York.) Medical education for insight. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1949, 19, 585-591.—The author 
suggests that medical education from the start 
should use living people as the core of study. The 
basic science courses could be taught against the 
background of human living. In addition, a new 
group of teachers would have to move, into medical 
education: the social worker, psychiatrist, public 
health doctor, nurse. The student would work 
simultaneously in the home, laboratory, and ex- 
amining room. By the time he was finished with 
medical school he would have learned that the 
physician’s job depends on his relationship with the 
person coming to him for help.—R. E. Perl. 

4326. Hall, Oswald. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Types of medical careers. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 
55, 243-253.—Three distinctive types of medical 
careers are isolated. They are described in terms of 
how patients are attracted, retained, and passed on 
to other doctors, how each doctor fits into the system 
of medical institutions, and how he relates himself to 
his colleagues.—D. L. Glick. 


4322-4330 


4327. Kovarsky, Marcel. (Jewish Soc. Serv. Bur., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) A job analysis of an agency execu- 
tive’s task. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 26, 153- 
157.—The author indicates that in the social work 
field the executive needs ‘‘to be thoroughly grounded 
in the profession itself.’"" While he does not neces- 
sarily have to be expert as a practitioner, it is essen- 
tial that he be completely aware of the field and its 
problems. While the social work executive shares 
with other top-level executives in other professional 
and business endeavors certain broad functions 
relative to public relations, financial control and 
personnel management, he must in addition have the 
competency required to evaluate, interpret and apply 
specific knowledge in social service. The author 
gives a somewhat detailed job analysis of an execu- 
tive director’s job in a social work agency based on 
diary records over a period of several months.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

4328. Rawley, Callman. (Jewish Family and 
Children’s Service, Minneapolis, Minn.) The knowl- 
edge and skill required by an executive to perform 
his task. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 26, 158-163. 
—Rawley categorizes the fields of (1) group rela- 
tions; (2) individual relations; (3) structure; and 
(4) planning and organization wherein the social 
work administration is carried on. He points out 
the personal qualifications believed necessary to 
carry on in these interesting areas. Self-control, 
leadership, freedom from anxiety are among the 
qualifications and skills he considers essential. In 
addition, “‘many years of good practice and super- 
vision in the function to be administered” is em- 
phasized as essential M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4329. Seidenfeld, Morton A. (Nat'l Foundation 
Infantile Paralysis, New York.) Psychological 
aspects of medical care. Springfield, Ill.: C. C. 
Thomas, 1949. 60 p. $2.00.—This is publication 
44 in the American Lecture Series, a psychological 
monograph for orienting those who deal with patients 
physically ill with the role of psychological factors in 
their illness. Within the framework of the medical 
social work and therapeutic counseling approach, the 
author organizes his material under the following 
major topical headings: Patients have psychological 
problems; The patient needs to understand his ill- 
ness; Orienting the medical and medical ancillary 
staffs toward a patient-centered program; Deter- 
mining the patient’s psychological needs; Psychologi- 
cal care of the chronically ill; and The role of parents 
and family in the psychological care of the patient. 
18 references.—J. C. Franklin. 


4330. Thune, John B. (Central YMCA, Oakland, 
Calif.) Personality of weightlifters. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hith, 1949, 20, 296-306.—Thune ad- 
ministered an inventory of his own design to 100 male 
weightlifters and 100 male athletes who were non- 
weightlifters to determine group differences in atti- 
tudes and dispositions of personality. Statistically 
significant differences are reported in attitudes to- 
ward present health, self-confidence, and a cate- 
gorical group of attitudes called manly-individualis- 
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tic. Thune concludes that “Training with weights 
probably appeals to a group that differs with regard 
to interests, attitudes and personality from the rest 
of the active YMCA membership, [and ] the mem- 
bers of the weightlifting group feel more strongly 
than the controls that their health has improved, that 


basically they are shy, that they lack self-confidence, 
and that they do not obtain satisfaction, through 
participating at a loss, in the more traditional physi- 
cal activities.”"— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 3946, 4282, 4287) 
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e@ IMPORTANT REVISIONS INCLUDE: New chapter on child psychology by Dr. Horace B. English 
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death precluded revisions on her work for this second edition. 























@ The chapter on educational psychology has been moved to follow immediately the chapter on child 
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e@ A new chapter entitled “The Influence of The Group upon Social Behavior and Attitudes” has been 
J 4 -d for the firsi-edition chapter, ““The Psychology of Nationalism.” 


@ The chapter on “Clinical Psychology,” has been written for this second edition by Dr. Robert I. 
Watson of Washington University, St. Louis. 
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PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. An Analysis in Terms of 
Learning, Thinking and Culture 


By Joun DoLiarp and Neat E. MILuer, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. McGraw- 
Hill Publications in Psychology. Ready in September. 
This distinctive new text deals with abnormal behavior and psychotherapy, since they bring out clearly 
factors that are crucial in the dynamics of normal personality. A wide range of material is integrated: 
basic principles of learning, socially learned drives, new experimental studies of fear, the dynamics of con- 
flict, emotional problems, cultural conditions of learning, etc. Three great traditions are brought together 
—psychoanalysis, the exact methods of the experimentalists, and modern sociology and anthropology. 


HANDBOOK OF EMPLOYEE SELECTION 


By Roy M. Dorcus and MARGARET HuBBARD JONES, University of California at Los Angeles. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 349 pages, $4.50 
Gathers together all the relevant information contained in many scattered references dealing with the selec- 
tion of employees by means of scientific procedures—mostly tests. It covers all types of regular, civilian- 
paid employment, including factory and clerical jobs, teaching, and executive positions. The presentation 
is in the form of abstracts, containing only essential data, which are arranged chronologically. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. New 2nd edition 


By Cirrrorp T. MorGan and Etrot STELLar, The Johns Hopkins University. McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in Psychology. 571 pages, $5.00 
Revised in order to keep abreast of the many changing developments in the field, this text presents new 
material on color vision, motor coordination, emotion, behavior disorders, and electrical activity and be- 
havior, with particular emphasis on the biochemical and hormonal factors in behavior. Factual and 
thorough, it contains all the physiological and anatomical background necessary for handling the problems 
in the book. 


BEGINNING EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By S. Howarp BartTLey, Michigan State College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 483 
pages, $4.00 
Provides, first, a brief historical survey of experimental psychology; next, an exposition of experimental 
method as applied to experimental psychology, and then a description of the conventional psychophysical 
methods. Each of the many short chapters that follow is given over to the description of one or two typical 
investigations in the field. 


PERSONALITY. A Systematic, Theoretical, and Factual Study 


By Raymonp B, CaTTe.t, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 689 pages, 
$5.50 
Places the study of personality on a more exact and objective basis than usual. The text begins with 
recent advances in theory and factual discoveries concerning the description and measurement of personality. 
After discussing theorems on the interaction of heredity and environment, the author organizes what is 
known about the dynamic processes of adjustment and learning. 
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